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The  Garden  in  the  Fall 

A  garden  in  the  fall's  a  doleful  thing; — 
The  freshness  of  its  youth  too  soon  expired, — 
Like  jaded  middle  age  it  seems  to  pause 
And  cling  to  that  which  summer  had  desired. 

The  salvia  is  like  a  muted  blaze, 
A  riotous  conflagration  in  the  sun; 
The  modest  colors  of  the  zinnias  prim 
Are  dignified  and  formal  as  a  nun. 

The  purple  asters  in  their  mourning  proud, 
Seem  sorrowful  at  the  fleeting  season's  pace; 
The  sumac  with  its  tint-of-sunset  leaves, 
The  ivy  vine  in  all  its  clinging  grace, 

In  silence  are  reflected  in  the  globe 
Which  mirrored  earlier  blossoms  with  delight. 
Cicadas  urge  their  shrill  unvaried  song 
Before  they  hush  their  music  for  the  night. 

The  bittersweet  hangs  out  its  gaudy  fruit; 
Chrysanthemums  their  acrid  fragrance  spread; 
Blue  shadows  walk  along  the  dusty  grass, 
And  gently  touch  the  flowers  already  dead. 


— Margaret  McGuire 
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THE  ESSAY  OASIS 

James  C.  Keogh,  Ph.  B.,  Jour.  '38 

hat  is  wrong  with  the  world?  Too  many  people 
are  asking.  What  can  we  do  about  it?  Too  many 
people  are  telling  us. 


But  here  comes  another  prescription  to  ease  universal  ills. 
This  time  it  is  not  a  potion  to  brew,  boil  and  seethe  in  the 
international  pot  and  finally  boil  over  with  scalding  splashes. 
This  is  not  a  new  streamlined  theory  to  revolutionize  the 
universe.  Instead,  it  is  an  antidote  for  revolutionary 
splashes.  It  is  as  old  as  many  of  the  proverbial  hills  and  as 
streamlined  as  the  old  "iron  horse.' ' 

This  antidote  for  confusion  is  not  meant  to  make  anyone 
set  the  world  afire.  It  is  meant  rather  to  blanket  the  flames 
of  an  already  blazing  globe  by  its  soothing  influence  on  the 
individual.  This  writer  has  chosen  to  call  his  prescription  for 
Mr.  Average  Man's  hurries  and  worries,  "The  Easy  Chair 
Essay."  It  is  an  essay  that  offers  man  a  cool,  refreshing 
oasis  in  the  windswept  desert  of  difficulty. 

Now,  what,  you  may  ask,  has  this  to  do  with  our  troubled 
world?  It  won't  solve  international  problems;  it  won't  cure 
economic  ills.  But  it  will  offer  comfort  to  the  men  who  are 
bashed  and  battered  upon  the  rocks  of  a  troubled  world.  What 
is  the  style  that  makes  this  kind  of  essay  ?  Well,  pull  up  an 
easy  chair,  and  we'll  talk  it  over. 

Montaigne  has  been  called  the  first  modern  essayist.  He 
and  his  successors  among  early  essay  writers  adopted  an 
easy,  personal  essay  style.  And  that  easy  style,  the  "con- 
templative mood"  it  is  called,  is  a  definite  source  of  pleasure 
for  the  reader.    There  is  something  about  it  that  is  soothing, 
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comforting  and  satisfying;  something  that  conjures  thoughts 
of  fireplaces,  of  rain  pattering  against  the  window,  of  an  easy 
chair.  That  is  the  style  of  writing  of  our  "Easy  Chair 
Essay."  There  is  usually  no  great  deal  of  information  in 
the  "contemplative"  essay.  Its  dearth  of  scientific  facts, 
reference  and  tabulations  is  evident,  but  far  from  displeas- 
ing. In  fact,  that  lack  is  a  virtue.  This  friendly  type  of 
essay  doesn't  choose  a  moral  and  thrust  it  at  an  unwilling 
reader.  The  easy  chair  essayist  feels  that  his  reader  doesn't 
want  an  obvious  moral,  that  he  doesn't  want  cold  facts,  that 
he  doesn't  want  a  lesson.  He  wants  to  settle  in  his  plush 
chair  and  chat,  contemplate  and  reflect.  He  won't  mind  a 
little  thought  that  is  on  the  philosophical  side,  a  bit  of  reflec- 
tion that  delves  lightly  into  the  top  soil  of  life's  philosophy 
and  samples  what  it  finds  there.  That  kind  of  easy  style 
leaves  one  with  that  satisfied  feeling,  with  a  desire  to  set  the 
book  upon  the  table,  to  reflect  and  doze.  It  offers  a  peaceful 
aftermath  to  a  troubled  day,  a  chance  to  forget  difficulties 
and  worries. 

There  is  an  unlimited  field  in  modern  American  literature 
for  that  kind  of  essay  style.  Most  of  the  essays  that  we  are 
exposed  to  in  these  times  are  in  the  form  of  articles  in  maga- 
zines or  newspaper  editorials.  The  article  writers  are  usually 
too  busy  disseminating  information,  telling  their  story,  pre- 
senting the  facts  of  research  or  experience.  They  adopt  a 
swift,  familiar  style.  Even  the  great  educators  scrap  their 
erudite  expression  for  plain  talk,  scientists  do  their  best  to 
forget  their  psychos,  bios,  embryos  and  logicos  when  they 
write  for  general  consumption.  But  their  treatises  lean  to 
figures,  facts,  formulas  and  functions,  rather  than  to  fancies. 
Their  discourse  may  leave  the  reader  with  a  smile  upon  his 
lips,  with  facts  for  contemplation.  But  they  have  a  keying 
up  influence  that  smacks  of  businesslike  informativeness. 
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Our  editorial  writers  are  too  busy  moulding  public  opinion, 
interpreting  public  events  and  keeping  the  world  safe,  to 
revert  to  the  contemplative  style.  They  must  carry  the  ban- 
ners of  their  pet  peeves,  politicians  and  policies  to  the  people. 
They  must  delve  into  their  readers'  consciousness,  single  out 
their  attention,  and  drive  them  to  action,  or  at  least  to  reali- 
zation and  understanding.  They  can't  settle,  comfort  and 
soothe  the  man  who  peruses  their  columns.  They  must 
awaken,  inspire  and  fire  his  patriotism,  his  public  minded- 
ness,  his  honor.  They  must  take  facts  or  a  moral  in  hand  and 
thrust  them  at  the  reader  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  accept 
them  and  be  shocked,  yet  not  shocked.  Only  seldom,  and  very 
briefly,  can  the  editorial  writer  philosophize,  reflect,  contem- 
plate.   He  must  be  eternally  businesslike,  vigilant  and  logical. 

It  is  the  farthest  thing  from  this  writer 's  intention  to  advo- 
cate the  complete  and  eternal  demise  of  our  article  or  our 
editorial  as  they  exist.  It  is  just  as  far  from  our  intention  to 
recommend  that  they  be  curtailed.  They  are  interesting, 
necessary,  and  a  vital  vitamin  in  the  reading  diet  of  the 
American  public.  The  facts  must  be  told,  the  figures  figured, 
patriotism  fired,  morals  cited,  politicians  blasted,  events  in- 
terpreted. Without  these  vitamins  our  democracy  might 
grow  thin  and  die.  We  do  not  advocate  an  easy  chair  nation 
that  reflects  always,  philosophizes  eternally,  blows  smoke 
rings  constantly,  sets  its  book  aside  carefully  always,  and 
slides  down  into  the  plush  to  doze.  We  must  have  action, 
flag  waving  and  shouting.  The  reader  must  often  slam  his 
book  on  the  floor,  dash  out  of  the  room  and  into  the  world  to 
do  or  die.  He  must  often  be  businesslike,  logical  and  factual. 
We  do  not  advocate  a  nation  of  dreamers  who  shun  cold  facts, 
who  refuse  to  be  aroused,  who  can  see  nothing  but  easy 
chairs,  open  fires,  reflective  images  and  oozing  briars. 

We  advocate  merely  a  little  frosting  on  the  cake,  a  tasty 
mint  that  will  quietly  call  forth  the  saliva  of  philosophiza- 
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tion,  reflection,  contemplation,  to  simmer  through  the  facts, 
figures  and  fears,  and  having  simmered,  wield  its  settling  in- 
fluence. We  advocate  only  a  sedative  that  will  calm  an  excited 
consciousness,  salve  a  concentrated  attention,  soothe  an  alert 
mind,  ease  weary  senses. 

All  day  Mr.  Average  Man  is  shouted  at  about  international 
crises.  All  day  he  must  be  on  the  alert  to  maintain  his  stand- 
ing. He  is  constantly  competing,  struggling,  figuring,  think- 
ing, hurrying.  Every  day  his  newspapers  pack  power,  punch 
and  action  into  his  news  story  diet.  Editorial  pages  urge  him 
to  action,  warn  him  to  beware,  tell  him  the  why  of  the  what, 
point  a  beckoning  finger  at  the  moral  of  the  story.  Every 
week  and  month  his  periodicals  pack  figures,  facts  and  more 
action  into  the  article  course  on  his  reading  menu.  All  this 
seems  necessary.    All  this  is  well. 

But  for  this  man  who  is  jostled,  driven  and  beckoned  about, 
shouted  at  and  debated  with,  we  advocate  a  tonic.  When  he 
has  endured  the  ravages  of  the  day,  carried  his  colors  high 
and  faced  the  facts  that  were  hurled  at  him,  he  needs  a  haven, 
a  shelter,  an  oasis  that  will  quietly  shut  the  door  against  the 
shouting  and  din,  and  offer  calm  solace.  It  is  then  that  he 
needs  "The  Easy  Chair  Essay."  It  is  then  that  he  needs  the 
contemplative  and  reflective  mood  of  the  friendly,  chatty, 
easy  chair  style.  It  is  then  that  he  needs  the  open  fire,  the 
book,  smoke  rings,  comfort,  satisfaction. 

For  the  writer  who  can  furnish  this  frosting,  this  mint, 
this  peace  after  the  storm,  awaits  fame  and  salvation.  He 
can  offer  comfort  to  the  troubled  consciousness  of  the  man 
who  must  worry  about  the  world's  ills,  about  his  own  prob- 
lems and  difficulties.  That  writer  has  the  remedy  for  innum- 
erable ills.    His  is  the  antidote  for  universal  confusion. 


THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 

Ruth  Friedman,  U.  C. 
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ore  than  one-fourth  of  the  nation's  adult  female 
population  works  outside  the  home  in  industry,  busi- 
ness, professions,  or  other  paid  services.  It  has 
been  the  effort  of  these  women  of  the  last  century  to  share 
equal  opportunities  with  men,  and  their  progress  can  be 
measured  not  only  in  their  obtaining  of  the  right  to  vote,  but 
also  in  the  educational  opportunities  they  are  offered  and  the 
occupational  advancement  they  have  attained. 

The  year  1833  marked  the  establishment  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, the  first  school  in  the  world  to  offer  college  education  to 
women.  When  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  the  first  woman 
physician  of  the  world,  was  studying  there,  the  women  in  the 
boarding  house  where  she  lived  drew  aside  their  skirts  when- 
ever they  met  her  on  the  street.  Today,  a  woman  of  college 
education  is  looked  up  to,  and  tjiere  are  hundreds  of  law, 
medicine,  and  state  colleges  of  the  highest  standing  that 
throw  open  their  doors  to  women.  Training  classes  welcome 
women  who  demonstrate  ability  in  unusual  processes. 

Women  who  have  the  advantages  of  education  begin  to  feel 
it  is  illogical  to  allow  themselves  to  become  parasites  and  to 
permit  men  to  do  everything  to  advance  civilization.  Proof 
of  this  fact  is  shown  in  the  1930  census  which  reports  that  of 
the  442  classifications  of  occupations,  women  appear  in  412. 
Women  have  become  leaders  in  practically  every  field  they 
have  entered — even  in  those  which  formerly  were  held  sacred 
to  men.  For  instance,  there  is  Miss  Nell  Wheelock,  59  years 
old,  who  gave  up  a  woman's  job  for  the  log-towing  business, 
and  who  is  now  head  of  a  large  log-towing  company  in 
Seattle,   Washington.     There   is    Miss   Mary    Dillon   of   the 
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Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Company,  the  first  woman  to  become 
president  of  a  public  utilities  corporation.  Women  have 
gained  acclaim  as  musicians,  painters,  poets,  and  authors.  It 
is  pertinent  to  say  that  in  1930,  women  in  the  ten  major  occu- 
pational groups  numbered  65.8  per  cent  of  all  gainfully  em- 
ployed women,  while  men  so  classed  comprised  only  45.8  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  men  at  work.  The  great  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  fact  that  five  million  men  were  employed 
in  the  heavier  skilled  building  and  hand  trades,  occupations 
in  which  few  women  were  employed. 

Between  1920  and  1930,  there  was  an  increase  of  48  per  cent 
in  the  volume  of  women  in  the  professions,  and  in  1933,  of 
the  10,778,794  women  reported  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States,  the  number  had  risen  to  1,400,000 — just  50,000 
short  of  the  number  of  professional  men.  This  number  in- 
cludes teachers,  nurses,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 

The  change  of  attitude  toward  women's  abilities  is  shown 
in  the  number  of  women  in  public  life.  New  landmarks  were 
passed  when  Frances  Perkins,  the  first  woman  to  be 
appointed  to  serve  in  the  Cabinet,  was  made  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  when  Hattie  Caraway,  the  first  woman  to  serve  in 
the  Senate,  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  Ar- 
kansas. Usually,  higher  standards  are  required  for  women 
than  for  men,  and  this  means  women  must  have  better  train- 
ing and  better  qualifications  to  secure  a  position  for  which  a 
man  may  be  considered.  However,  President  Hoover 
acknowledged  women's  abilities  when  he  signed  an  executive 
order  in  1932  doing  away  with  two  registers  for  the  Civil 
Service.  The  Commission  now  certifies  eligibles  without 
regard  to  sex  unless  the  duties  of  the  position  to  be  filled  are 
such  as  can  be  performed  only  by  men  or  women  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that  because  of  women's 
experiences  in  the  outside  world  they  either  acquire  too  much 
knowledge  regarding  marriage ;  or  because  they  work  outside 
the  home,  their  families  tend  to  loose  their  bonds.  When  100 
married  professional  women  were  asked  their  attitude  on  the 
subject,  a  vast  majority  agreed  that  their  professional  train- 
ing had  been  of  value  to  them  in  their  married  lives.  Because 
of  the  postponement  of  their  marriage  and  because  of  the 
practical  knowledge  they  have  gained,  they  have  come  to 
have  a  higher  standard  for  their  homes.  These  professional 
women  contend  that  their  marriages  have  proved  successful 
just  because  of  their  practical  training. 

However  close  women  may  be  toward  their  goal  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  men  in  making  laws  and  in  doing  the  work 
of  the  new  economic  order,  their  positions  are  due  to  the 
intelligent  well-directed  efforts  on  their  own  part. 

It  has  been  said  that  "no  piece  of  important  business  is 
done  in  New  York  City  which  does  not,  at  some  point  in  its 
progress,  fight  its  way  past  the  devotion  and  obstinacy  and 
literal-mindedness  of  a  woman."  Even  Morgan's  with  its 
British  traditions  of  the  propriety  of  the  male  in  the  "count- 
ing house, ' '  now  permits  three  women  secretaries  to  its  part- 
ners. Yes,  woman's  place  in  business  is  fixed,  but  now  her 
objective  is  to  raise  her  salary.  The  low  salaries  may  be 
attributed  to  the  type  of  the  employee  in  this  field.  The 
average  office  girl  is  still  of  tender  years,  and  is  working  to 
tide  herself  over  from  her  school  days  to  her  marriage. 
Seventy  per  cent  of  the  female  clerical  workers  of  the  United 
States  are  under  thirty,  and  the  greater  part  are  in  their 
early  twenties.  Those  more  than  forty  comprise  only  11.75 
per  cent.  Because  most  women  in  this  group  work  to  pay 
only  for  their  hosiery,  lingerie,  and  cosmetics,  they  are  satis- 
fied to  work  in  a  low-salaried  position  with  almost  no  hope 
for  advancement.     Business  pays  a  low,  sluggishly  rising 
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wage  with  a  clear  conscience  because,  after  all,  business 's 
main  purpose  is  to  make  a  profit.  Only  one  of  five  office 
workers  may  be  considered  a  "true"  woman  of  the  office,  and 
her  rewards  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  her  devotion  to  the 
work.  The  top  salary  for  a  so-called  executive-secretary  is 
probably  about  $7,500  in  New  York.  In  the  prosperous  year 
1927,  a  study  of  14,000  women  showed  that  less  than  3  per 
cent  of  clerical  workers'  earnings  were  more  than  $3,000. 
Even  the  highest  paid  office  women  do  not  receive  pay  checks 
with  giddy  figures.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  some  women,  par- 
ticularly of  the  secretary  class,  do  not  think  mainly  of  the 
monetary  rewards  they  may  gain  from  their  work,  helps  to 
explain  why  office  workers  continue  to  remain  in  their  posi- 
tions, knowing  they  have  little  chance  for  advancement.  They 
get  their  satisfaction  from  their  positions  in  which  they 
demand  respect  and  in  which  they  exercise  power.  "The 
places  they  hold  have  not  been  won  through  their  competition 
with  men ;  but  solely  through  the  exercise  of  their  qualities. ' ' 

In  view  of  the  low  incomes  of  a  vast  majority  of  American 
families,  women  are  forced  into  industry  to  extend  their 
opportunities  or  preserve  the  very  health  of  their  children. 
The  place  of  the  woman  in  the  factory  is  mainly  in  unskilled 
and  lower-paid  jobs.  Because  there  are  more  women  than 
jobs,  the  worker  accepts  almost  any  wage  rather  than  unem- 
ployment. In  1932,  the  nation-wide  average  weekly  wage  was 
$11.72.  It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  it  takes 
$11.63  of  this  meager  sum  for  a  decent  level  of  existence. 
This  would  leave  practically  nothing  for  clothes,  insurance, 
doctor  bills,  recreation,  and  other  benefits  which  make  up  a 
full  life. 

Women's  wages  have  shown  themselves  to  be  far  behind 
those  of  men.  The  figures  of  1922  to  1932  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  women's  average 
earnings  of  nine  important  women-employing  industries  were 
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only  45-84  per  cent  as  much  as  men's;  and  in  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  cases,  women's  were  less  than  70  per  cent  of 
men's.  The  vast  army  of  underpaid  women  exercises  a 
destructive  effect  upon  all  wage  rates.  Hurtful  competition 
between  men  and  women  exists  just  because  the  lower  wage 
rates  imposed  on  women  drag  all  down  to  their  own  level. 
Higher  wages  for  women  would  benefit  the  whole  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  as  they  would  increase  purchasing  power  and 
thus  "maintain  consumer  demand  upon  which  stability  and 
progress  depend." 

The  question  is  raised,  "Why  do  not  women  organize  to 
fight  for  higher  wages?"  They  know  that  as  soon  as  they 
leave  their  jobs,  their  employers  can  grab  up  equally  capable 
women  willing  to  give  their  services  at  any  wage  because 
there  is  such  an  overabundance  of  workers.  There  are  no 
complete  figures  for  the  number  of  women  in  unions,  but 
probably  the  most  complete  are  those  of  1930,  when  only  5.6 
per  cent  of  all  wage-earning  women  outside  of  agriculture 
were  said  to  be  organized.  It  is  difficult  for  women  to  organ- 
ize because  they  are  concentrated  largely  in  occupational 
divisions  notoriously  badly  organized  even  among  men — 
domestic  and  personal  service,  professional  service,  clerical 
occupations,  and  trade.  Women  have  practically  no  part  in 
mining  and  building,  two  strongholds  of  unionism  among  men. 

So,  while  men  have  turned  to  organization,  women  have 
turned  to  legislation  to  protect  themselves.  Special  labor 
laws  for  women  have  dealt  with  hours  of  work,  night  work, 
seating,  minimum  wage,  and  the  regulation  or  prohibition  of 
women's  work  in  certain  occupational  groups.  No  other  fac- 
tors are  so  vital  in  insuring  the  health  of  the  woman  worker 
as  the  hours  that  allow  sufficient  rest  and  leisure,  and  wages 
that  make  possible  a  good  standard  of  living.  Today,  some 
labor  legislation  for  women  is  found  in  the  statute  books  of 
practically  every  State  in  the  Union,  but  the  number  and 
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content  of  the  laws  passed  vary  from  a  careful  regulation  of 
hours  and  wages  and  a  very  definite  control  of  working  condi- 
tions in  states  such  as  Oregon,  California,  Wisconsin,  and 
Massachusetts  to  the  simple  requirements  of  seats  in  Georgia 
and  Iowa.  Women  who  come  home  fatigued  from  too  much 
work  have  no  strength  nor  energy  left  for  attention  to  their 
families,  for  the  duties  of  citizenship,  for  self-improvement, 
not  even  for  the  wholesome  recreation  that  is  so  necessary  if 
their  health  and  morale  are  to  be  maintained.  Before  the 
restriction  of  hours,  women's  work  days  were  long  and 
tedious.  In  fourteen  states  which  did  not  have  a  forty-eight 
hour  limit,  large  numbers  of  women  were  found  to  be  working 
actually  fifty-four  hours  or  more  a  week;  in  seven  of  these 
states  practically  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  the  women  re- 
ported had  worked  fifty-four  hours  or  longer,  and  in  two  of 
them  more  than  80  per  cent  had  worked  as  long,  and  in  some 
cases,  appreciable  numbers  of  women  were  working  sixty 
hours  or  longer. 

But  has  labor  legislation,  in  all  its  aspects  benefited 
women?  Many  people  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
minimum-wage  laws  are  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
women.  If  women  alone  are  included  in  these  laws,  em- 
ployers will  go  to  men  who  are  willing  to  do  the  same  work 
at  a  smaller  wage.  No  employer  wants  to  bother  with  red 
tape  such  as  "specified  records  including  names,  addresses, 
occupations,  hours,  and  wages  of  the  women  and  minors  in 
their  employ,' '  and  furnishing  the  State  with  a  sworn  state- 
ment of  transcript  of  records  when  they  can  hire  men  at 
lower  rates.  Even  if  the  minimum-wage  laws,  if  adhered  to, 
would  raise  the  wage  of  the  most  poorly  paid  workers,  they 
have  proved  to  be  difficult  to  enforce,  and  have  not  protected 
the  interests  of  the  working  woman.  Despite  the  laws,  the 
bulk  of  women  wage  earners  still  work  over-long  hours  and 
receive  inadequate  pay. 


THE  STATUS  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS  is 

The  problems  that  women  workers  have  faced  in  boom 
years  have  been  intensified  by  the  industrial  depression  of 
the  last  seven  years.  Only  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  were 
able  to  keep  their  salaries  at  the  1929  level,  and  the  greatest 
number  have  suffered  a  decline  in  salary  of  60.5  per  cent. 
Upon  women  have  fallen  the  same  burdens  of  curtailed  in- 
come, fear  of  losing  their  jobs,  and  privation  when  out  of 
work  as  have  fallen  upon  men.  During  the  depression, 
women  were  the  first  to  lose  their  jobs,  and  soon  after  the 
first  two  years,  over  two  million  women  were  seeking  work. 
When  they  found  none,  they  must  have  come  face  to  face  with 
the  irony  of  our  industrial  system  that  requires  millions  of 
people  to  be  in  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  They  may  have 
begun  to  ask  themselves  why  a  society  that  has  mastered  the 
problem  of  production  of  goods  so  well  cannot  develop  the 
knowledge  to  master  the  lesser  problem  of  distribution  of 
goods  as  well.  They  may  have  begun  to  wonder  if  there  is  a 
way  out  of  the  recurrence  of  such  bitter  cycles  through  intel- 
ligent planning. 

The  aspects  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  new  world  for  women 
have  been  sufficiently  celebrated,  but  now  these  women  who 
thought  that  nothing  was  impossible  have  learned  that  noth- 
ing is  certain  in  the  present  world.  Back  of  them,  and  per- 
haps more  tragic,  lies  a  younger  generation  that  has  never 
had  the  earlier  faith  and  optimism  in  the  future.  The  lost 
generation  of  girls  has  been  standing  still  in  a  world  that 
allows  them  no  security  or  opportunity.  Women's  opposition 
to  a  fascist  society,  in  which  a  woman's  place  is  in  the  home, 
should  be  based  not  only  on  her  natural  desire  to  retain  what 
she  has  achieved  but  also  on  the  realization  that  society  can- 
not develop  correctly  if  it  denies  woman  the  rights  to  function 
according  to  her  desires,  needs  and  abilities.  Women  may 
still  strive  for  their  aims  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and 
earnings  to  meet  costs  of  living,  but  because  they  hold  such 
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huge  stakes  in  the  whole  of  economic  living  today,  they  must 
solve  problems  affecting  everyone  before  their  own  aims  can 
ever  be  realized.  Women,  as  an  integral  part  of  society,  can 
help  to  achieve  a  minimum  security  for  all ;  they  can  help  to 
work  out  reliable  systems  of  unemployment  insurance,  and 
old-age  pensions  or  insurance.  Maternity  insurance  and 
health  insurance  are  further  ways  of  lessening  the  insecurity 
of  life  in  a  machine  world.  Through  the  ballot,  women  have 
a  tool  of  power  for  the  reshaping  of  American  institutions 
toward  a  decent  level  of  living  and  toward  the  imperative 
minimum  security  for  all.  When  these  problems  are  solved, 
women  may  continue  to  work  toward  their  goals,  and  perhaps 
then  their  status  shall  improve  and  they  shall  see  their  hopes 
fulfilled. 
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Smoke-Stack  Sonnets 

i 

Some  sonnets  have  been  written  in  the  skies 

With  rainbow  brightness  or  with  stormy  gloom. 
Some  sonnets  have  been  read  with  lovers'  eyes 

In  Nature's  book  enhanced  with  soft  perfume. 

Titanic  sonnets  in  the  endless  boom 
Of  Ocean's  pounding  pulse  have  had  their  rise, 

And  all  God's  truths  upon  the  poet's  loom 
Are  threads:  with  man  the  pattern  only  lies. 

So  may  it  be  that  one  of  Adam's  sons 

Who  lifts  his  eyes  a  moment  from  the  belt 

More  endless  but  more  mortal  than  the  ones 
That  girdle  Saturn's  sphere,  and  says  he  felt 

A  sonnet  in  the  factory  chutes  and  runs, 

Finds  poems  penned  in  smoke, — like  smoke  to  melt. 

II 

My  bench  is  set  to  get  the  pure  north  light 
Beneath  a  window  with  a  hundred  panes. 

No  surgeon  ever  kept  his  tools  more  bright; 
No  painter  felt  the  glory  of  the  rains 
As  I  do  there.    I  see  slow,  steady  gains 

Accomplished  day  by  day.     Each  early  night 

Records  the  forging  of  new  links,  new  chains; 

And,  satisfied,  I  know  my  work  is  right. 

The  mill  has  built  the  window  there  for  me, 

To  guide  my  hand  which  feeds  the  endless  roll 

One  kind  of  piece  all  day.    I  thrill  to  see 
How  each  part  is  essential  to  the  whole, 

As,  deed  by  deed,  the  commonplace  can  be 
Addition  to  the  stature  of  a  soul. 
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III 

With  valetudinary  ray  the  sun 

Has  flushed  the  sky  where  soft  black  smoke-plumes  are; 
The  air-port  tower's  thin  steel  skeleton 

Begins  to  blink  its  eye,  a  bleary  star 

Alight  too  soon,  for  evening  tarries  far 
And  daylight  still  spreads  shades  of  green  upon 

The  sullen  river  where  it  hides  its  bar. 
While  forges  burn,  the  day  is  not  yet  done. 

The  lamp  of  science  may  be  glowing  high 
To  guard  some  in  the  conquest  of  the  air; 
But  still  the  masses  work  ten  hours  a  day 
In  fields,  in  shops,  on  roads,  in  mines.    To  fly 
Is  almost  god-like,  yes;  but  wisdom's  care 
Must  also  serve  the  men  of  common  clay. 

IV 

War-weary  world,  have  you  no  peace  to-night 

Beneath  the  moon  that  coldly  scorns  your  cares? 

Mars  rules  abroad  where  men  must  bow  to  might 
And  share  whatever  hate  their  ruler  bears 
Toward  those  whose  only  crime  is  life.   Affairs 

At  home  grow  grave;  and  strikes  ignite 

The  enmity  which  burns  when  malice  flares. 

Poor  world,  God  pity  you  and  us  our  plight. 

A  cheerful  couple  wearing  holly  pass; 

I  follow  them  into  a  church  where  kneel 
The  least  beside  the  great.    No  rank,  no  class, 

No  grudge,  nor  any  wrong  which  man  may  feel, 
Can  break  the  Christmas  calm  of  midnight  mass; — 

There  is  one  place  where  peace  on  earth  is  real. 
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Until  Apollo  know  the  loveliest  moon 

Of  night  which  ever  "silvered  o'er  a  shell 
To  serve  as  goblet  for  the  great  Neptune;" 

Until  those  argent  spheres,  the  stars,  can  tell 

The  meaning  of  the  Angelus'  glad  bell, 
That  calls  the  worker  to  recess  at  noon; 

Until  these  things  shall  come  to  pass,  no  spell 
Induces  me  to  sing  a  lover's  tune. 

For  what  is  love  without  the  wherewithal 

To  bring  it  to  fruition  in  content? 
What  use  is  ardor?     Hope  itself  can  fall 

When  men  buy  faith.    Since  I  was  meant 
To  fight  for  life  like  every  animal 

I  mute  the  potent  love  so  impotent. 

VI 

Frank's  father,  in  his  wheel-chair,  met  the  men 

Who  brought  what  had  been  Frank  home  from  the  mill 

And  laid  it  on  the  bed.    Frank's  clock  said  ten. 
Four  hours  before  the  boy  himself  could  still 
With  grubby,  broadflanged  thumb  the  tinny  trill 

That  woke  his  brain  to  drive  his  brawn.   And  when 
The  old  man  saw  how  swiftly  fate  can  kill, 

His  eyes  were  lifted  from  his  tragic  ken. 

To  die  too  young,  with  all  of  life  to  live, — 

To  face  the  future,  eager  yet  to  meet 
The  victories  life  promises  to  give, 

But  futilely, — to  suffer  quick  defeat, — 
This  still  is  not  the  sour  superlative 

Of  crippled  life  when  death  alone  seems  sweet. 

— Margaret  Tinley,  Grad. 


MY  GREATEST  PROBLEM  AND  HOW  I 
INTEND  TO  SOLVE  IT 

Warner  Matsuo,  Arts  2 

"I  would  be  true  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me. 
I  would  be  pure  for  there  are  those  who  care. 
I  would  be  strong  for  there  is  much  to  suffer. 
I  would  be  brave  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 
I  would  be  a  friend  to  all,  the  foe,  the  friendless. 
I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift. 
I  would  be  humble  for  I  know  my  weakness. 
I  would  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love,  and  lift. ' ' 

ne  morning  in  spring  as  the  cherry  blossoms  were 
budding  forth  to  greet  the  dawn,  a  tiny  baby  boy  was 
born  in  a  far-away  land.  He  was  the  first-born  son. 
Haruo  San,  he  was  called,  the  name  meaning  spring,  the  sea- 
son of  his  coming.  Friends  looked  at  the  babe  in  the  softly 
matted  room  where  he  lay  nestled  in  his  tiny  futon. 

There  was  much  rejoicing  and  many  predicted  that  he 
would  some  day  be  a  great  man  like  his  honorable  forefather. 
Hatsuro-Co,  his  shy  little  mother  would  say,  "I  care  not  that 
he  be  a  great  man ;  my  desire  is  that  he  be  a  good  man,  that 
he  have  a  loving  heart  and  a  generous  soul,  and  may  he  never 
forget  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  samurai." 

Through  the  Shoji  (sliding  door)  could  be  seen  the  mighty 
expanse  of  the  blue  Pacific.  White  sails  like  tiny  gulls  in  the 
distance  were  going  far  out  to  sea,  where  the  blue  of  the  sky 
and  the  ocean  met. 

A  few  years  later  Haruo  San  began  to  wonder  about  these 
distant  lands  and  peoples.  Each  day  he  saw  the  ships  come 
and  go  as  he  played  along  the  shore  or  bathed  in  the  crystal 
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water.  He  would  like  to  visit  these  far-away  lands  some  time. 
The  missionaries  had  told  him  many  tales  about  the  kind 
people  who  lived  there.  Yes,  some  day  he  would  go  on  one  of 
those  beautiful  big  vessels  to  see  those  good  people. 

As  the  shrill  winds  of  March  hurried  across  the  open 
prairies  of  our  own  Middle  West,  a  little  girl  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  She  was  born  of  sturdy  American  stock.  Her 
ancestors  had  fought  in  the  Revolution.  She  is  a  descendant 
of  one  of  our  first  families  of  Virginia.  Augustine  Warner 
came  from  England  to  Virginia  in  1628.  Her  people  have 
contributed  in  no  small  part  to  the  building  of  this  great 
nation. 

She  loved  freedom  and  loathed  conventionalities,  read  the 
scripture  and  believed  that  God  created  all  men  equal. 

"Two  shall  be  born  the  whole  wide  world  apart 
And  have  no  thought  of  each  other's  being. 
Yet  they  o'er  unknown  seas  will  sail 
To  one  day  meet  and  learn  life's  meaning 
In  each  other's  eyes." 

Fate  had  decreed  that  these  two  people  of  distant  lands  and 
different  races  should  one  day  be  united.  To  this  union  a  son 
was  born  just  as  the  bells  rang  forth  their  glad  tidings  of  a 
new  year.  The  Japanese  believe  it  a  good  omen  to  be  born 
on  the  first  day  of  a  new  year.  All  their  love,  devotion  and 
tender  care  have  been  bestowed  on  this  son.  They  have  fond 
hopes  and  high  aspirations  for  his  achievements  in  life.  I 
am  that  son. 

Before  her  marriage  my  mother  had  devoted  a  number  of 
years  of  her  life  to  social  work  among  delinquent  and  depen- 
dent minors.  Many  were  of  foreign  nationalities.  Prom  them 
she  learned  that,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  creed,  this 
whole  human  family  is  very  much  the  same.    They  have  the 
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same  hopes  and  ideals,  the  same  love  and  aspirations.  Cus- 
toms and  circumstances,  for  the  most  part,  make  the  only 
differences.  Some  did  things  that  were  considered  wrong, 
often  through  ignorance  or  force  of  circumstances,  for  which 
they  were  punished.  The  fault  was  not  always  in  them,  but 
more  often  in  the  society  in  which  they  lived.  My  father,  too, 
has  always  been  a  humanitarian. 

From  my  parents  I  have  learned  some  of  the  woes  and  ills 
that  confront  this  great  human  family  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  have  decided  to  devote  my  life  to  the  services  of  hu- 
manity. I  shall  study  man's  problems.  If  civilization  is  to 
advance,  much  work  must  be  done.  There  are  two  sides  to 
everything.  I  shall  try  to  see  both  and  fight  for  the  right.  If 
there  were  less  selfishness  in  the  world,  many  of  its  present 
ills  would  be  corrected. 

The  nations  of  today  are  living  under  the  condition  of  war 
and  threats  of  war;  strikes,  violence  and  unrest  are  every- 
where. Are  all  these  conflicts  caused  by  man's  struggle  for 
the  securities  of  life  1  If  man  were  striving  for  the  securities 
of  life  alone,  there  would  be  no  trouble,  but  that  ever-present 
curse  of  greed  is  with  us.  The  desire  of  some  to  be  superior, 
to  dominate  others,  and  to  possess  more  is  the  real  cause  of 
it  all.  How  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
said:  "Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.' ' 

It  is  the  weakness  of  man  to  become  arrogant  when  he 
possesses  material  wealth.  Arrogance  is  blindness  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  light  of  Truth.  How  people  can  be  made  to  realize 
this  is  truly  a  problem. 

It  is  my  plan  to  become  a  writer  and  lecturer  that  I  may  in 
some  humble  way  make  my  contributions  to  society.  A  lack  of 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  problems  of  others  is 
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usually  the  chief  cause  of  trouble.    This  is  my  greatest  prob- 
lem— how  can  I  accomplish  these  things? 

I  believe  that  all  these  things  can  best  be  achieved  by 
higher  education,  constant  endeavor,  right  living  and  faith 
in  God. 

Each  day  I  try  to  perform  my  duties  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  and  to  appreciate  the  efforts  of  my  instructors  to  help 
me.  The  ways  of  peace  have  been  told  and  retold  throughout 
the  ages.  The  present  condition  of  the  societies  of  mankind 
and  the  ways  of  bringing  peace  among  them  are  indeed  com- 
plex. It  is  so  vast  a  problem  no  one  person  can  undertake 
it  all.  I  can  be  only  a  spoke  in  the  wheel,  but  I  shall  endeavor 
to  be  a  strong  one. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Mongolians  dominated  most  of  the 
world.  Now  it  is  the  Occidentals  who  dominate.  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm  tried  to  crush  the  English  dominance  in  Germany. 
America  joined  the  Allies  because  she  feared  Germany's 
dominance  if  victorious.  The  Russian  Revolution  was  caused 
by  the  dominance  of  the  aristocrats  over  the  masses,  and 
India's  plight  today  is  most  pitiful.  Oh  hateful  word,  "domi- 
nance ' ' !  It  is  the  cause  of  much  human  suffering,  heartache 
and  misery. 

Science  has  advanced  along  many  lines  in  the  fields  of 
mechanism  and  in  its  methods  of  modern  warfare,  the 
destroyers  of  life  and  happiness.  But  what  of  the  science  of 
love  that  teaches  meekness  and  tolerance  and  faith  in  our 
fellowmen. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  conditions  in  my  own  beloved 
America,  I  intend  to  go  to  the  Orient  and  try  to  absorb  some 
of  the  philosophy  of  that  ancient  civilization  that  I  may  know 
their  problems  by  knowing  their  customs  and  traditions.    To 
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be  really  helpful  one  must  know  the  hearts  of  men,  for  in 
their  hearts  are  the  true  sources  of  civilization. 

I  mean  to  use  every  opportunity  to  prepare  myself  for  the 
task  that  lies  before  me.  I  want  to  give  whatever  I  have  to 
give  for  the  love  of  giving  and  not  for  personal  gain.  I  was 
taught  to  be  generous,  to  share  what  I  had  with  others. 
Although  I  am  an  only  child,  I  have  two  brothers  and  a  sister 
by  adoption,  each  of  whom  is  older  than  I.  They  were  three 
parentless  children  whom  my  parents  reared  and  educated.  I 
was  not  treated  as  an  only  child  but  as  one  of  a  family  of  four 
children  who  shared  alike.  My  mother  often  repeats  to  me 
this  little  motto : 

"How  can  anyone  be  glad  when  a  brother's  heart  is  sad." 

With  war  and  suffering,  with  uncertainty  and  unrest  every- 
where something  must  be  done.  It  can  best  be  done  by  a 
greater  understanding  of  each  other's  problems,  by  more 
charity  and  tolerance,  by  faith  in  God  and  humanity.  I  stand 
erect  and  face  my  greatest  problem — the  problem  of  Man.  I 
will  strive  to  accomplish  my  purpose  and  to  fulfill  the  high 
ideals  of  my  parents.  It  is  said  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword.  With  my  pen  I  shall  fight  for  the  rights  of  my 
fellowmen.  Some  day  I  may  reach  my  goal  and  in  time  may 
we  all  be  brought  a  little  nearer  to  that  higher  goal — 

"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men." 


New  View  of  Death 

A  poet  dies,  and  then, 
Forgotten  by  men, 
The  brain 
That  died  teeming  with  words,  feeds 
Violet  seeds. 

It  is  the  poet's  belief 
That  the  heart  which  felt  so  strongly 
Will  quiver  in  the  aspen  leaf 

Again. 
Roses  and  myrtle  will  be  the  pen 
To  trace  beauty  the  world  heeds, — 

Of  his  thoughts,  a  thief. 

I  wonder — perhaps  wrongly — 
Does  a  poet  never  think  of — weeds? 


— Mabel  Talbot,  '38 
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THE  IMPERTINENCE  OF  THE 
CREATURE 

William  Young,  Arts  2 

Characters:  Madam  Featherstone,  a  widow.  An  unknown 
gentleman. 

Scene:  A  lobby  leading  from  an  exclusive  ball  room.  Enter 
Madam  Featherstone.  Her  manner  is  flurried;  she  looks 
off  as  she  hurries  on. 


Madam  Featherstone :  The  impertinence  of  the  creature. 
Thank  heavens  at  last  I've  gotten  rid  of  him!  (She  sits, 
fanning  herself.  Enter  a  gentleman,  timidly  and  shyly; 
he  advances  awkwardly  toward  the  lady;  she  sees  him.) 
Oh!  (She  turns  her  head  away  from  him,  he  advances 
nearer  to  her.  She  crosses  and  sits  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lobby.  A  pause.  He  follows  her  shyly ;  she  rises 
and  goes  to  exit.  He  crosses  and  gets  before  her.)  Beally, 
this  is  outrageous — and  absurd.  How  dare  you  pursue 
me  in  this  way? 

Gentleman :  I  didn  't  mean — 

Madam  Featherstone:  You  didn't  mean.  Have  you  or  have 
you  not  been  following  me  about  the  room  ever  since  I 
came  to  this  horrid  ball! 

Gentleman :  Well,  I — 

Madam  Featherstone:  Don't  deny  it. 

Gentleman:  I  don't — I — 

Madam  Featherstone :  And  I  don't  know  you,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  you.    Do  I  ? 
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Gentleman:  No — I — 

Madam  Feather  si  one:  (Violently)  Then  how  dare  you  ?  How 
dare  you.  How  dare  you?  (She  breaks  her  fan)  If  you 
don 't  answer  me,  I  shall  lose  my  temper  in  a  minute. 

Gentleman :  Well — er — er — 

Madam  Featherstone:  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  stammer.  It's 
extremely  fortunate  for  you  that  I  don't  see  a  man  that  I 
know,  but  I  don't  know  a  soul  in  the  room.  I  never  saw 
such  an  extraordinary  lot  of  people ;  wherever  they  come 
from  I  can't  think.    What  an  entertainment! 

Gentleman :  It  is  dull. 

Madam  Featherstone:  It's  extremely  bad  manners  to  criti- 
cize the  hospitality  that  is  offered  to  you.  If  you  find  it 
dull,  why  don't  you  go  home  to  bed? 

Gentleman:  I  can't. 

Madam  Featherstone :  I  suppose  you  mean  that  for  an  exag- 
gerated compliment.  How  dare  you  annoy  me  in  this 
way  ? 

Gentleman:  I  don't  want  to  annoy  you.  I — 

Madam  Featherstone:  In  heaven's  name,  then  what  do  you 
want? 

Gentleman :  I  wanted  to  ask  you — er — 

Madam  Featherstone:  If  it's  a  subscription  to  a  charity,  I 
don't  usually  take  my  purse  with  me  to  a  ball. 

Gentleman:  I  don't  want  a  subscription.  I  want — er — to  take 
you  down  to  supper. 

Madam  Featherstone :  Really,  I  suppose  next  you'll  say  I  look 
as  if  I  could  only  be  saved  from  starvation  by  lukewarm 
soup  and  bad  champagne. 
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Gentleman:  (With  a  smile)  The  champagne's  all  right. 

Madam  Feather  stone:  If  you  mean  you've  been  indulging  in 
too  much  of  it, — I  shan't  take  that  as  an  excuse.  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 

Gentleman:  Do  you  mean  to  say  I'm  drunk? 

Madam  Feather  stone:  I  didn't  say  so.    You  said  so. 

Gentleman:  I — never! 

Madam  Feather  stone:  Please — please  don't  contradict  me, 
I've  been  lenient  with  you  up  till  now,  but  I  will  not  be 
insulted. 

Gentleman:  I  didn't  mean  to  insult  you.  My  name  is — 

Madam  Featherstone:  I  don't  want  to  know  your  name.  It 
doesn't  interest  me  in  the  least.  I  don't  know  a  soul  at 
this  ball,  I  don't  even  know  my  hostess.  My  sister 
Eleanor  sent  me  an  invitation,  and  I  can't  think  why  she 
hasn't  arrived.  Eleanor's  so  inconsiderate. 

Gentleman:  I'm  so  sorry  that — 

Madam  Featherstone:  Please  don't  insult  my  relations.  Now 
be  reasonable ;  if  you  wanted  to  make  my  acquaintance — 
why  didn't  you  get  someone  to  introduce  you  to  me 
properly. 

Gentleman :  I  hardly  know  anyone  here. 

Madam  Featherstone:  Well,  I  don't  blame  you  for  that.  I 
never  saw  such  a  gathering  in  my  life.  Young  man,  were 
you  invited  to  this  ball  1 

Gentleman:  No,  I — 

Madam  Featherstone :  Well,  did  someone  send  you  an  invi- 
tation ? 

Gentleman:  No. 
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Madam  Feather  stone :  Good  heavens,  of  all  the  brazen  crea- 
tures.   You  must  leave  this  place  at  once. 

Gentleman-.  I  can't. 

Madam  Featherstone :  But  supposing  you  are  turned  out, 
think  of  the  scandal. 

Gentleman :  You  need  not  worry.    I — 

Madam  Featherstone:  Don't  flatter  yourself  to  think  that  I 
care  what  happens  to  you.  I  don't  in  the  least,  but  if 
there  is  a  scandal  my  name  will  be  mixed  up  in  it.  People 
will  say  you  came  here  to  see  me. 

Gentleman:  I  did  want  to  see  you  awfully — but  when  I  tell 
you— 

Madam  Featherstone:  I  knew  it.  It's  really  too  absurd — I've 
never  set  eyes  on  you  before  tonight. 

Gentleman:  I've  seen  you  though,  often,  since  I've  been  in 
New  York.    Whenever  I've  had  the  chance. 

Madam  Featherstone:  {A  little  mollified)  Don't  be  so  absurd. 
You  know  that  your  desire  to  see  me  is  no  excuse.  It's 
not  as  if  I  were  a  beautiful  woman. 

Gentleman :  You  're — ripping. 

Madam  Featherstone:  {Half -pleased)  Really! 

Gentleman:  Your  dress  is — ripping,  and  that  thing  in  your 
hair — you  look — er — ripping. 

Madam  Featherstone  :  You  don't  seem  to  have  much  command 
of  the  English  language.  This  is  a  rather  nice  gown. 
{Smiling). 

Gentleman:  You  look  so  nice  when  you  smile.  So  good- 
tempered  and — and — 

Madam  Featherstone:  {Blushing)  Ripping? 
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Gentleman :  Yes,  ripping. 

Madam  Featherstone :  I  thought  so. 

Gentleman:  You're  awfully  clever,  too,  I  expect. 

Madam  Featherstone:  I  expect  you're  awfully  silly. 

Gentleman :  Perhaps  I  am.  But  I  like  clever  people.  I  think 
they  're  awfully — awfully — 

Madam  Featherstone :  Ripping. 

Gentleman:  No — jolly.  (He  laughs;  she  laughs  at  him)  There, 
you  're  not  angry  any  more  now.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I 
was  going  to  say  when  I  asked  you  to  come  down  to  sup- 
per with  me.    The  fact  is — 

Madam  Featherstone:  Oh,  really,  you  are  the  most  persist- 
ently annoying  person!  I  cannot  leave  the  house  myself, 
because  I've  promised  my  sister  to  go  down  to  supper 
with  someone. 

Gentleman :  You  can't  go  with  anyone  but  me,  because  I  am — 

Madam  Featherstone:  Please,  please,  I've  told  you  1  don't 
want  to  get  you  into  trouble  because  you  seem  to  be 
rather  nice — I  mean  silly,  and  I  dare  say  you've  no 
friends  to  advise  you  and  take  you  in  hand. 

Gentleman :  I  wish  you  'd  take  me  in  hand. 

Madam  Featherstone :  Well,  if  you  '11  only  go  away.  You  shall 
find  someone  to  introduce  you  to  me  another  day,  and 
I'll  forget  your  conduct  tonight.  Please  go  quietly — 
you  're  making  me  talk  like  a  policeman. 

Gentleman:  I  won't  go  unless  you  tell  me  whom  you  want  to 
go  down  to  supper  with. 

Madam  Featherstone:  I  decline — (Rising). 
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Gentleman:  (Very  entreatingly)  Oh,  please,  do.  I  like  hear- 
ing you  talk.  You  were  beginning  to  be  so  nice  just  now. 
Please  tell  me. 

Madam  Feather  stone:  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  I  consent. 
Well,  will  you  go  away  after  I  Ve  told  you  ? 

Gentleman :  I  will  as  soon  as  possible. 

Madam  Feather  stone:  Well,  then,  as  you've  not  invited,  per- 
haps you  don't  know  that  our  hostess  is  receiving  the 
guests  of  her  brother,  who  is  really  giving  this  dreadful 
ball.  Poor  man.  He  is  Herbert  Barwell,  the  great  scien- 
tist— who  only  returned  to  New  York  the  other  day.  I've 
been  dying  to  meet  him. 

Gentleman:  Have  you?    Why? 

Madam  Feather  stone:  He  is  such  a  splendid  fellow,  he's  very 
brilliant. 

Gentleman :  Oh,  very  brilliant  ? 

Madam  Feather  stone:  Yes,  very  brilliant,  and  I  adore  bril- 
liant men. 

Gentlemen :  Oh,  you  make  too  much  of  it. 

Madam  Feather  stone:  Do  I?  I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  say  you 
think  so.  But  it's  of  no  importance  what  you  think.  I 
am  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Barwell,  and  he  is  to  take  me 
down  to  supper.  Now  I  have  kept  my  promise — keep 
yours — too.  {He  sits).  I've  had  enough  of  this,  I  shall 
ask  my  hostess  to  tell  her  brother  to  turn  you  out  of 
the  house. 

Gentleman:  You  can't  do  that. 
Madam  Feather  stone:  Can't  I? 
Gentleman:  No. 
Madam  Feather  stone:  Why  not? 
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Gentleman:  Because  Pve  got  to  take  you  down  to  supper. 
I'm  he. 

Madam  Feather  stone:  You're  talking  neither  grammar  nor 
sense. 

Gentleman:  I  am  the  man  who  is  giving  this  dreadful  ball; 
you're  quite  right,  it  is  rather  dreadful — my  sister — told 
me  to  find  you  and  introduce  myself,  and  take  you  down 
to  supper. 

Madam  Feather  stone:  "What? 

Gentleman:  Well — 

Madam  Feather  stone:  Oh,  can  you  ever  forgive  me  for  the 
dreadful  things  I've  been  saying? 

Gentleman :  You  said  some  nice  things  about  me.  May  I  say 
some  nice  things  to  you — some  very  nice  things  indeed. 

Madam  Feather  stone:  Don't  you  think  it's  time  you  took  me 
down  to  have  some — 

Gentleman:  Of  the  bad  champagne? 

Madam  Feather  stone:  I  expect  it's  ripping. 
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arrow  black  strip  down  the  center  of  white  paving 
.  .  .  brilliant  in  the  mid-morning  snnlight  .  .  .  wind- 
ing .  .  .  winding  .  .  .  winding  on  to  cities  .  .  .  towns 
villages. 


On  either  side  of  the  road  lay  a  lovely  summer  checker- 
board, green  field  .  .  .  tan  field  .  .  .  brown  field  .  .  .  painted 
by  a  hot  midwestern  sun  and  a  warm  midwestern  rain. 

Across  this  vast  checkerboard  .  .  .  down  the  gleaming 
road  .  .  .  sped  a  picture  even  more  dazzling  than  the  mid- 
morning  sunlight.  Long,  white  car  .  .  .  barely  skimming  the 
black  line  .  .  .  girl  dressed  in  white,  only  broken  by  the 
smoke-color  of  her  sun  glasses,  the  deep  brown  of  her  curls 
and  eyes,  and  the  spots  of  chromium,  almost  incandescent  in 
their  shining  glory,  trimming  the  car.  The  girl's  face  was 
nearly  as  white  as  her  flying  carriage.  Her  foot  rode  the 
accelerator  closer  .  .  .  closer  .  .  .  closer  to  the  floor.  They 
were  as  one  who  is  driven  by  some  mad  obsession  to  hurry 
hurry  hurry  to  reach  his  destination  before  his  inevitable 
fate  nipped  his  purpose. 

Anne's  thoughts  came,  twisted,  left  her  brain  almost  as 
quickly  as  her  car-wheels  flew  over  the  highway  .  .  .  they 
talked  to  her  and  they  said, 

"You  and  I  have  a  secret  ...  we  know  why  we're  driving 
so  swiftly  ...  we  have  an  appointment  we  must  keep  .  .  . 
we  Ve  had  it  for  six  years,  Anne  ..." 

"Zing,  zing,  zing,"  sang  the  tires  .  .  .  rhythmical  .  .  . 
unwearied  .  .  .  round  .  .  .  round  .  .  .  round  ,  .  ,  round. 

"Let's  go  hunting  down  in  the  far-away,  lost  caves  of  your 
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brain,  Anne  .  .  .  let's  look  at  the  memories  you  haven't 
dared  uncover.  Please,  Anne,  let's  ...  it  won't  be  long 
until  we  can  finish  our  journey  .  .  .  complete  our  quest  .  .  . 
find  our  goal.  It 's  nice  to  hope  again,  isn  't  it,  Anne  .  .  .  I " 

So  Anne  and  her  thoughts  went  exploring,  found  the  deep- 
est, darkest,  loneliest  cave  of  Anne's  brain  .  .  .  peered  cau- 
tiously in  .  .  .  shuddered  .  .  .  started  back  too  late.  They 
had  looked  at  part  of  the  memory,  they  must  see  the  rest. 

They  went  back  six  long  years  to  a  clear,  cool  evening  in 
late  October,  to  a  house  gayly  festooned  with  black  witches, 
black  cats,  orange  lanterns  ...  all  the  things  that  go  with 
Halloween  parties.     Guests  would,  apparently,  arrive  soon. 

A  very  young  girl  and  a  slightly  younger  boy  sat  on  the 
freshly-decorated  divan  sipping  tall  glasses  of  spicy  cider. 
Their  faces  glowed  with  the  light  of  the  fire  .  .  .  the  light  of 
even  more,  a  deep  inner  glow  of  peace  and  contentment  .  .  . 
with  hands  entwined. 

A  door  opened  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room.  Touch- 
ing the  rug  with  a  light  step,  walked  a  gracious-looking, 
stately  lady.  She,  like  the  room,  was  dressed  in  orange  and 
black,  according  to  the  season.  The  boy  and  the  girl  stood 
up  to  greet  her. 

It  was  this  part  of  the  cave  that  Anne  hated  to  search  .  .  . 
hated,  but  was  fascinated  by. 

For  this  beautiful  lady  of  the  black  dress  and  the  gray  hair 
suddenly  turned  from  a  gracious  lady  to  a  horrible  monster 
.  .  .  "For,"  said  the  boy's  mother,  "you  are  too  young,  you 
have  school,  you  must  wait,  waiting  is  not  good  for  youth." 

It  had  been  at  that  moment  that  the  lady  had  turned  into 
a  ghastly  thing  to  the  girl. 

"I  hate  her  .  .  .  hate  her  .  .  .  hate  .  .  .,"  said  Anne  to 
her  thoughts. 
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She  could  never  forget  how  she  had  felt,  as  though  she 
were  standing  high  up  a  rocky  mountain.  With  each  word  a 
stone  had  fallen  on  her  head  until  finally  she  lay  crushed, 
bruised,  defenseless  ...  at  the  bottom  of  everything. 

"I  died  that  night  as  surely  as  if  I  had  heard  my  own 
funeral  chant.    Now  she's  dying  and  I'm  glad." 

The  wheels  helped  her  sing  it  as  they  hummed,  "glad  .  .  . 
glad  .  .  .  glad." 

While  Anne  and  her  thoughts  had  been  sliding  through  the 
day,  the  sun  was  not  idle.  It  had  traveled  its  day's  course, 
sunk,  and  was  gone.  In  its  place  was  a  starry,  polka-dot  sky 
with  a  big,  yellow  moon  in  the  center.  Still  the  flying  carpet 
sailed  on.  Suddenly  it  rode  over  a  curving  hilltop.  There 
were  twinkling  lights  splashed  in  a  mad  pattern  below.  Anne 
knew  it  must  be  her  destination. 

The  telegram  had  said  to  hurry,  that  she  might  be  too  late. 

' '  If  they  only  knew  how  long  I  've  waited  for  her  to  die  .  .  . 
now  I'll  be  free  from  thinking  of  her  forever  .  .  .  her  shad- 
ows can't  chase  me  any  more." 

Anne  guided  her  car  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Without  hesitation,  she  stopped  in  front  of  a  familiar  gray 
house.  There  he  was.  She  could  see  him  faintly  through  the 
window.    ' '  He  would  no  longer  be  a  boy, ' '  she  thought. 

She  went  in  to  where  he  sat  .  .  .  found  that  she  could  not 
speak  to  him  .  .  .  only  look. 

He  wasted  no  formality.  He  only  stated  in  four  hard, 
bitter  words,  "She  is  already  dead." 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Anne,  "you  loved  her,  didn't  you?" 

"Anne,"  he  answered,  "we  still  can't  have  each  other.  Be- 
fore she  died  she  made  me  promise  I'd  marry  Sally." 
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Flat,  dry  words  came  back  to  him  from  where  Anne  was 
standing. 

"So,"  and  she  flung  the  words  across  the  room,  "she  lives 
on,  rules  you  after  death  as  before  .  .  .  without  ending." 

She  walked  to  the  door,  turned,  took  one  last  look  at  every- 
thing she  had  hoped  for  .  .  . 

The  white  car  zoomed  forward  again  .  .  .  into  the  night 
.  .  .  away. 

The  other  Anne  started  talking  again. 

1  i  That  tree  would  put  an  end  to  everything,  Anne, ' '  it  said, 
"you  could  hit  it  without  any  trouble.  Who  would  blame 
you?  .  .  .  Who  would  care!  .  .  .  Who  wouldn't  want  you  to 
...  we'd  be  free,  Anne." 

"Free  .  .  .  free  .  .  .  free  .  .  .,"  answered  the  wheels. 

Anne  gave  the  steering  wheel  a  vigorous  twist.  The  car 
and  the  driver  whirled  off  the  road  into  a  ditch  .  .  .  stopped 
only  at  the  impact  of  white  steel  against  gray  bark. 

"My  God!"  screamed  Anne,  "what  have  I  done  ...  I'm 
going  to  die."  Then  she  drifted  off  into  a  floating  black 
nothingness. 

Hours,  or  was  it  years  afterwards,  Anne  raised  her  blood- 
and  tear-stained  face  to  the  still  black  sky  and  murmured  a 
silent  prayer. 

'  i  God, ' '  she  thought,  * i  is  kind.  Who  am  I  to  decide  whether 
I  should  live  or  die  .  .  .  love  or  hate  forever  ? ' ' 


THOUGHTS  OF  A   COLLEGE  FRESH- 
MAN WHILE  THE  WORLD  TEETERED 
ON  THE  BRINK  OF  WAR 

Warren  Tucker,  Arts  1 

Yes,  there  had  been  a  war — twenty  years  ago,  but  war 
could  never  come  again.  War  was  just  a  word — a 
particularly  significant  word — but  just  a  word  of 
which  alarmists  made  frequent  use.  Even  the  possibility  of 
war  was  far  removed  from  me.  Had  I  not  read  article  after 
article  predicting  that,  in  case  of  war,  Germany  would  be  so 
handicapped  by  her  lack  of  vital  materials  that  an  armed 
conflagration  would  be  out  of  the  question!  Had  I  not  been 
assured  that  Germany  was  only  bluffing?  No,  war  could 
not  come. 

Then  came  September  of  1938.  Hitler  was  again  making 
demands  on  Czechoslovakia.  Germany  had  mobilized  her 
troops;  Czechoslovakia  had  countered.  Then,  brisk  diplo- 
matic notes  were  exchanged;  Germany  sent  an  ultimatum. 
The  head  of  the  government  of  mighty  Britain  condescended 
to  make  conciliatory  overtures  to  the  housepainter,  but  the 
kindly  old  statesman  returned,  his  mission  unsuccessful. 
Praha  shouted  defiance  at  Berlin;  Berlin  grunted  back  at 
Praha. 

War  was  imminent.  At  last  I  was  shaken  from  my  smug 
sense  of  security.  My  first  thought  was,  "Will  I  have  to  go 
to  war  1 ' '  My  own  safety  was  my  first  concern.  Then  would 
martial  music  have  found  me  deaf  to  its  throbbing,  exciting 
rhythm;  then  would  impassioned  speeches  from  pulpit  or  ros- 
trum have  awakened  no  response  in  me ;  then  would  cries  of 
"coward"  or  "slacker"  have  made  no  impression  on  me.  At 
that  moment  I  recalled  all  the  stories  I  had  heard  about  hard- 
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ships  in  the  armed  services :  the  abuse  of  authority  by  officers 
whose  brutality  could  not  be  included  under  any  pretext  of 
discipline,  the  rotten  food  served  the  men  by  the  grafting 
commissary.  My  interests  were  selfish.  Then,  as  never  be- 
fore, I  hated  war. 

At  long  last  a  four-power  accord  was  reached.  The  democ- 
racies had  yielded  to  a  threat  of  force.  At  once  I  turned  from 
these  self-centered  thoughts  to  speculation  over  the  reason 
for  France's  and  Britain's  having  supinely  given  in  to  Ger- 
many. Was  the  highly  publicized  military  preparedness  of 
the  democracies  a  myth!  Was  France  the  degenerate,  cor- 
rupt France  of  1870  or  the  France  of  1914,  whose  spirit  was 
expressed  in  the  slogan,  "They  shall  not  pass!"?  Could 
Hoare-Belisha  stem  the  horde  of  brown  as  Kitchener  had 
stopped  the  host  of  green-gray? 

The  Munich  agreement,  like  an  opiate,  would  only  tempor- 
arily relieve  the  situation.  The  threat  of  war  had  not  left; 
nor  would  it  leave  until  Hitler  had  been  crushed  by  force — 
the  only  law  he  recognizes. 
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Vincent  G.  Lamb,  Arts  4 

The  yard  was  neat,  as  were  all  those  of  the  tiny  mid- 
western  town.  There  in  the  midst  of  the  old  fashioned 
garden  sat  Bud,  singing  lustily,  yet  sweetly,  in  his 
pleasant  tenor  voice.  Mrs.  Erwin  loved  to  hear  him  sing,  but 
every  time  his  pooch  heard  the  singing,  he  crept  out  of  his 
house,  nestled  close  to  Bud,  and  howled  mournfully  as  long  as 
the  tenor  voice  continued  to  send  forth  any  sound.  That,  so 
thought  Mrs.  Erwin,  spoiled  every  melodious  note  Bud 
uttered. 

'^Mums"  was  the  dog's  name.  Bud  insisted  that  he  was 
exactly  the  color  of  the  yellow  chrysanthemum  that  grew  in 
the  lower  corner  of  his  mother's  fall  garden.  Those  were 
her  prize  blooms,  and  Mrs.  Erwin  could,  by  no  stretch  of 
imagination,  see  any  resemblance  between  her  pride  and  joys 
and  that  "horrible  hound,"  as  she  chose  to  call  Bud's  pooch. 
He  had  simply  followed  her  home  one  day,  and  although  she 
had  tried  her  best  to  lose  him,  the  moment  Bud  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  mongrel  cur,  it  had  been  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight. 

That  was  one  of  Bud's  chief  faults,  mused  his  mother. 
Every  flea-bitten  dog,  or  harrassed  cat  that  ventured  into  the 
neighborhood  was  sure  of  finding  a  friend  and  protector  in 
Bud.  His  heart  was  too  big  for  one  so  young.  Most  youths 
were  thoughtless,  but  Bud  seemed  to  think  only  of  the  com- 
fort of  others.  He  never  uttered  an  unkind  word,  and  his 
principal  obsession  seemed  to  be  a  fear  of  hurting  someone's 
feelings.  Such  folly  must  come  from  his  father 's  side,  for  surely 
she  wasn't  guilty  of  sentimentality.  Of  course  she'd  help 
any  worthy  unfortunate  who  came  her  way,  but  this  business 
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of  constantly  searching  for  someone  to  lavish  charity  upon 
showed  a  lack  of  reason.  No,  no  one  could  accuse  her  of  hav- 
ing a  bottomless  pit  for  a  heart. 

Mrs.  Erwin's  opinion  of  herself  was  surprisingly  correct. 
Most  people  believe  themselves  to  be  far  different  from  the 
reality.  She  had  married  a  man  whose  desires  to  be  a  phil- 
anthropist, a  humanitarian,  had  been  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  his  financial  accomplishments.  That  was  the  reason  for 
his  death  and  her  subsequent  struggle  for  the  existence  of  her 
son  and  herself.  Ted — that  had  been  her  husband's  name — 
had  insisted  that  she  have  the  best  room  in  the  hospital  at  the 
time  of  Bud's  birth.  She  could  have  done  quite  as  nicely  in 
a  ward,  for  after  all,  babies  are  born  every  day  and  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  be  placed  in  a  bright  sunny  room  cluttered  up 
with  special  nurses,  and  filled  with  lovely,  but  too  expen- 
sive flowers. 

Going  home  from  the  last  of  his  three  daily  visits  to  the 
hospital  he  had  met  a  fellow  pacing  the  streets,  probably  half 
frozen,  but  surely  no  more  deserving  or  in  need  of  warmth 
than  Ted,  but  off  had  come  Ted's  coat.  The  beggar  had 
undoubtedly  been  grateful;  Ted  had  been  chilled.  That  chill, 
added  to  his  usual  cold,  had  rapidly  developed  into  pneu- 
monia, so  that  Ted  had  really  shown  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  dread  disease  on  the  following  morning.  He  knew  he'd 
be  unable  to  expose  Mary  and  the  baby  to  a  cold,  so  he  'd  just 
sent  extra  flowers  and  said  he'd  be  out  of  town  for  a  couple 
of  days. 

The  message  had  been  given  to  Mary.  And  she  had  been 
so  interested  in  her  new  son  that  she'd  hardly  missed  Ted's 
visits,  aside  from  growing  peevish  during  the  hours  when  the 
baby  slept  in  his  own  crib  in  the  nursery. 

Ted  told  no  one  of  his  illness,  but  stayed  in  bed  at  home. 
He'd  have  gone  to  the  hospital,  but  colds  were  so  common, 
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and  lie  wanted  to  save  all  the  extra  cash  in  order  to  buy 
little  things  for  Mary  and  Bud  when  they  returned  home. 

Perhaps  he'd  have  died  alone  at  home  if  the  paperboy 
hadn't  heard  strange  sounds  in  the  house  when  he  left  Mr. 
Erwin's  usual  copy  on  the  steps.  The  boy  noticed  that  the 
last  two  copies  lay  there  too,  so  he  thought  that  the  father 
had  gone  away.  (Everyone  in  the  town  had  known  of  the 
baby's  birth  on  the  first  morning.  Ted  had  proudly  announced 
it  to  interested  and  disinterested  alike  as  he  raced  the  streets 
to  and  from  the  hospital.)  The  strange  sounds  had  led  the 
paper-boy  to  try  the  door.  It  was  never  locked,  for  Ted 
believed  that  all  men  were  honest,  and  if  they  stole,  it  was 
because  they  needed  the  articles,  or  the  money  they  would 
bring  through  sale. 

The  youngster  had  found  Ted  upstairs  raging  in  delirium. 
The  furnace  had  gone  out;  the  place  was  freezing.  Seeing 
Ted  in  such  a  state  had  frightened  the  paper  boy,  but  he  raced 
for  the  telephone  and  had  a  doctor  there  promptly. 

There  had  been  no  chance  of  recovery.  The  young  man  had 
been  dead  before  the  mother  and  her  little  son  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  hospital.  Hospital  bills,  a  huge  florist's 
account,  taxes,  unpaid  bills  of  every  kind  stared  at  Mary. 
She'd  managed  somehow,  but  the  fight  had  made  her  bitter. 
Her  little  remaining  faith  in  humanity,  and  all  her  affection 
centered  in  her  young  son.  He  was  her  life ;  without  him  she 
knew  she  could  not  face  the  future.  They  had  come  through 
these  last  twenty-two  years.  First  she'd  cared  for  both;  then 
they'd  worked  for  each  other;  now  in  1917  with  prospects  of 
this  new  position  he'd  be  the  sole  provider. 

That  had  been  his  intention  until  today,  but  the  unexpected, 
yet  inevitable  had  come.  We  were  at  war!  He  had  come 
home  to  say  he'd  enlisted,  and  this  was  to  be  their  last  day 
together.     She  couldn't  realize  the  full  import  of  what  he'd 
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said.  They'd  never  been  separated,  save  for  the  time  he'd 
broken  his  leg,  and  then  it  had  only  been  for  ten  days — and 
ten  long  days  had  they  been.  Now  he  was  to  leave,  to  travel 
to  a  strange  land  where  men  hated  each  other,  and  acted 
accordingly.  She  had  known  about  the  war,  of  course ;  but  it 
had  seemed  so  far  away. 

She  couldn't  picture  Bud,  with  his  gentle  disposition  and 
finer  instincts,  living  in  those  awful  holes  and  being  shot  at 
by  the  Germans.  Until  now  she  had  thought  both  sides  cruel ; 
now  only  the  Germans  seemed  inhuman.  Why  had  they 
started  the  war?  Why  should  she  be  forced  to  part  from 
her  son? 

She  hated  the  President  too.  Why  hadn't  he  done  some- 
thing, anything  to  keep  her  Ted  at  home!  Why  had  the 
people  ever  given  so  high  an  office  to  one  who  couldn't  keep 
the  nation  at  peace  ? 

Most  of  all,  why  had  Bud  enlisted!  He  hadn't  been  forced 
to  do  so.  He'd  simply  gone  to  the  enlistment  headquarters 
and  volunteered.  She  had  begged  and  pleaded,  cried  and 
even  raged  against  him,  all  to  no  avail.  Only  once  before 
had  she  been  angry  with  him — and  that  was  when  he  had 
pleaded  to  keep  the  dog,  "Mums,"  for  a  pet.  He'd  wept  a 
little  too,  as  he  faced  her  anger  and  hurt,  but  he  said  his 
country  needed  him,  and  added  a  lot  of  chatter  about  "mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  "a  just  cause,"  "the 
right  must  conquer" — and  had  really  believed  the  stuff 
himself.  When  she  had  worn  herself  out,  and  hurt  Bud 
horribly,  she  became  resigned,  and  now  they  were  to  part. 
Only  his  idealistic  earnestness  had  broken  down  her  resis- 
tance, for  she  felt  that  without  him  she  must  die.  She  knew 
her  heart  was  broken;  she  knew  she'd  never  be  able  to  live 
without  him ;  but  there  she  erred. 
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He  'd  been  gone  for  ten  months.  She  had  thought  life  would 
be  unbearable,  but  she  found  that  if  her  heart  was  broken, 
which  it  well  might  be,  then  one  kept  on  living  with  a  shat- 
tered heart.  Hope  for  his  safe  return  kept  her  moving  in  a 
world  of  chaos,  feverish  activity,  small  joys,  crushing  sor- 
rows. She  was  still  bitter,  but  Bud's  infrequent  letters 
showed  that  one  could  kill  without  malice  or  hate,  could  fire 
a  well  aimed  bullet  and  yet  pray  for  the  lad  whose  " number' ' 
it  bore.  Perhaps  the  war  was  just.  If  Ted  still  thought  so, 
even  though  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  hell,  then  it  must  be. 

In  a  desperate  attempt  to  cling  to  sanity,  she  had  thrown 
herself  into  wartime  mercy  work.  People,  even  though  they 
themselves  were  changed,  marveled  at  the  tenderness  that 
had  suddenly  appeared  in  Mary,  and  seemed  to  flow  from  her 
in  a  steady  stream  of  charity  and  sympathy.  Mary  failed  to 
notice  the  transformation.  Every  bandage  she  rolled,  every 
box  she  packed,  each  stocking  she  knitted,  each  kind  word 
she  uttered,  was  done  for  Bud.  Did  she  not  live  for  him? 
All  her  plans  centered  on  the  day  of  his  return.  The  things 
she'd  say,  the  evenings  before  the  fire,  his  favorite  dishes, 
his  travels — everything  save  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
war  and  the  pain  of  their  separation.  Then  life  would  go  on 
as  though  there  had  been  no  separation,  no  agony  of  waiting. 

"Mums"  had  been  Mary's  only  companion  during  those 
few  hours  she  was  at  home  each  day.  The  dog  seemed  to  miss 
his  master  constantly,  and  try  as  she  would,  Mary  could 
never  get  him  to  howl  as  he  had  once  done  each  time  Bud 
sang.  Mary  now  loved  the  " horrible  hound"  as  deeply  as 
Bud  had  loved  him,  for  "Mums"  shared  Mary's  longing  for 
Bud's  return. 

Late  one  night,  when  Mary  returned  from  her  work, 
"Mums"  met  her  at  the  door  and  howled  mournfully.  That 
was  the  first  real  "howl"  the  dog  had  uttered  since  Bud's 
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departure.  All  night  long  the  dog  followed  Mary  from  room 
to  room  as  she  tidied  up  the  house.  When  Mary  retired  the 
dog  took  up  his  usual  post  at  the  door  to  Bud's  empty  room. 
Next  morning  when  Mary  noticed  him,  "Mums"  had  crossed 
to  his  happy  hunting  grounds.  Mary  felt  that  she  had  lost  a 
friend,  and  she  knew  the  death  of  the  yellow  pooch  would 
sadden  Bud  when  he  returned. 

As  she  went  about  her  work  several  days  later,  she  thought 
of  the  kindness  everyone  showed  her.  All  her  helpers  seemed 
so  gentle  and  thoughtful.  Then  someone  told  her  the  shocking 
news,  showed  her  the  list  of  "among  those  missing."  She 
read,  "Private  Theodore  J.  Erwin,"  re-read  it,  but  failed  to 
see  why  the  informant  expressed  such  sympathy.  That 
couldn't  be  her  son!  At  first  she  had  failed  to  recognize  the 
name,  even  though  it  was  his,  for  "Bud"  had  always  been  the 
only  name  that  fitted  him ;  the  only  name  she  'd  ever  used. 

Then  Mary  saw  the  reason  for  the  woman's  sympathy. 
Poor  kindly  soul,  she  thought  the  name  of  the  private  on  the 
list  was  that  of  her  Bud  Erwin.  Mary  tried  to  explain  that 
it  couldn't  be  Bud,  for  he'd  promised  to  return,  but  the  woman 
failed  to  understand.  Poor  dear,  she  had  lost  two  sons  in 
action,  and  she  thought  Mary  too  had  lost  Bud. 

The  head  of  the  office  advised  Mary  to  take  a  few  days 
rest,  but  Mary  thought  that  silly  and  unnecessary.  She  kept 
on  with  her  work,  and  explained  that  Bud's  letter  would  soon 
arrive  and  everyone  would  see  that  her  son  was  still  at  his 
post,  anxious  for  the  war  to  end,  so  that  he  could  return  to 
his  Mother. 

His  letter  didn't  arrive.  Instead,  a  very  official  one  from 
the  war  department  confirming  the  newspaper  report  of 
"among  those  missing,"  but  advising  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm,  as  it  was  quite  probable  that  Private  Theo- 
dore J.  Erwin  had  been  captured  by  the  opposing  forces,  who 
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would  treat  him  with  consideration,  and  provide  for  his  safe 
return  when  the  cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  brought 
about — which  important  event  might  be  expected  at  any  mo- 
ment, since  the  allies  were  steadily  gaining  ground. 

The  letter  had  a  disquieting  effect  upon  Mary,  but  she 
took  hope  from  the  thought  that  he  had  been  captured.  Bud 
had  mentioned  meeting  a  number  of  German  prisoners  in  an 
allied  camp,  and  thought  them  ' '  regular  guys. "  If  he  termed 
them  as  such,  then  they  surely  must  be  human  enough. 
Finally  she  sensed  a  feeling  of  relief.  Bud  was  now  safe,  for 
he  was  out  of  the  trenches,  and  far  from  the  scene  of  hostili- 
ties. Mary  never  questioned  his  eventual  return  to  the  little 
village,  and  only  prayed  with  renewed  vigor  for  the  end  of 
the  war,  Bud's  release  from  camp,  and  his  joyful  return  home. 

The  Armistice!  She  was  thankful,  but  not  caught  in  the 
general  frenzy  of  joy  that  had  seized  most  of  humanity.  It 
would  take  a  little  while  for  prisoners  to  be  released,  every- 
one told  her  when  asked,  though  few  shared  Mary's  convic- 
tion that  Bud  had  been  captured.  No  one  had  the  heart  to 
argue  with  the  now  gentle  lady,  and  anyway,  most  of  the 
people  were  too  busy  with  their  own  thoughts  to  think  of  one 
who  refused  to  doubt  that  her  son  was  safe,  although  so  many 
factors  made  her  belief  improbable. 

A  year  passed.  The  world  celebrated  with  abandon  that 
first  anniversary  of  the  Armistice,  which  had  ended  the  war 
to  end  all  wars.  Huge  problems  faced  every  returned  soldier, 
but  none  had  forgotten  the  horror  that  had  ended  just  a  year 
ago,  and  all  were  willing  to  celebrate  regardless  of  how 
troubled  and  uncertain  the  present  and  future  might  be. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  had  been  released,  and  each  boat 
brought  a  few  more  to  American  shores.  Bud  would  return 
soon.  Perhaps  he'd  addressed  his  letters  wrong,  or  they 
might  not  be  allowed  to  write.    Perhaps  he  was  kept  too  busy 
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to  write.  Thousands  of  excuses  for  her  continued  belief  that 
he  still  lived  sprang  to  the  assistance  of  Mary  when  others 
sought  to  force  her  to  give  up  hope. 

The  war  had  been  over  for  twenty  years.  It  had  not  ended 
war;  Spain  was  torn  by  civil  strife;  China  waged  a  losing 
battle  against  the  Japanese ;  nations  were  armed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  had  been  in  '14.  It  had  not  made  the  world 
safe  for  democracy;  " Isms' '  of  every  form  threatened  the 
few  democratic  nations  in  existence;  freedom  so  traditional 
in  democracy  had  been  replaced  by  coercion.  Fear  of  a 
greater  war  gripped  the  world  as  the  all  too  complicated 
diplomatic  corps  of  nations  sought  to  gain  their  ends  by 
treachery,  scrapped  treaties,  broken  promises,  and  open 
fighting.  The  world  again  sat  on  a  gigantic  powder  keg,  the 
fuse  of  which  might  at  any  moment  be  lighted  by  little  crea- 
tures who  played  with  flaming  torches  of  great  ambition, 
despicable  ruthlessness,  corrupt  morality,  a  majestic  disre- 
gard for  human  life  and  human  rights,  whose  twisted  minds 
made  them  desire  to  be  deities. 

The  elderly  Mrs.  Erwin  was  oblivious  to  all  this.  She  had 
long  since  given  up  hope  of  her  son's  return,  and  after  ten 
years  of  searching  for  his  grave,  she  had  abandoned  hope  of 
finding  that  too.  Soon  it  would  be  her  time  to  die.  She  had 
aged  much  in  the  last  months,  for  she  had  finally  determined 
to  return  home.  While  there  had  been  hope,  she  had  been 
filled  with  a  burning  flame  of  energy ;  the  flame  had  died.  She 
no  longer  prayed  for  a  sign;  rather,  she  prayed  for  her  son's 
eternal  rest,  her  own  peace.  She  had  come  to  realize  how 
unimportant  were  the  things  of  earth;  how  all  important 
were  the  things  of  eternity. 

Tomorrow  would  be  Armistice  Day.  Since  she  was  so  near 
Arlington,  she  would  attend  the  services  there ;  pray  for  her 
son;  visit  the  tomb  of  one  whose  mother,  like  Mary,  had  no 
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doubt  searched  in  vain  to  find  her  son's  resting  place;  and 
then  be  ready  to  turn  westward,  in  reality,  and  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  of  the  phrase. 

She  was  near  the  tomb.  The  service  was  almost  over. 
There  would  be  no  more  addresses  (they  could  hardly  be 
called  prayers).  Today's  services,  and  the  attention  they 
received  showed  that  the  world  was  forgetting.  One  more 
solo,  the  National  Anthem,  and  the  crowd  would  disperse. 

The  tenor  voice  of  a  young  man  poured  out  of  the  ampli- 
fiers. He  sang  lustily,  yet  sweetly,  and  an  unheeded  tear 
stole  down  the  cheek  of  an  aged  little  lady  dressed  in  black. 
She  bowed  her  head  in  prayer.  She  asked  forgiveness  for 
spending  years  in  which  she  might  have  helped  mankind  and 
prayed  for  the  soul  of  her  son,  rather  than  conducting  a 
fruitless  search  for  unimportant  earthly  remains. 

The  song  was  almost  ended.  The  beautiful  voice  so  like 
that  of  Bud  would  soon  be  silent.  A  young  girl  near  her 
tittered.  She  looked  at  the  thoughtless  youngster  in  pity, 
glanced  in  the  direction  in  which  the  girl  was  looking,  and 
saw  a  grimy,  flea-bitten,  yellow  pooch  approach  the  tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  rise  on  its  haunches,  and  emit  a 
mournful  howl. 


TWO  OPPOSING  CLOUDS 

[Not  long  ago  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Shadows  bent  his 
philosophic  gaze  upon  a  social  phenomenon  which  affects  a 
large  and  influential  body  of  the  population.  He  offers  here- 
with his  considered  comments  with  small  hope,  as  he  sadly 
acknowledges,  of  their  leading  to  important  reforms.  But  he 
is  not  one  inclined  to  surrender  dumbly  to  an  accomplished 
fact  whose  consequences  are  to  be  regarded  with  serious 
apprehension.  He  believes  that  there  are  times  when  cor- 
rect principles  should  be  asserted  for  their  own  sake  even 
though  there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  being  accepted  by  the 
parties  at  fault. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  an  individual  within  the  very 
group  which  provoked  these  animadversions  was  moved  at 
almost  the  same  moment  to  elaborate  opinions  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  those  of  our  staff  member. 

The  parties  to  the  debate  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  raised 
clouds,  not  unlike  those  famous  ones  of  Milton,  "with  Hea- 
ven's artillery  fraught,"  which  come  rattling  on  over  the 
Caspian.  Still  the  issue  is  crystal  clear,  and  we  allow  our 
readers  to  award  the  decision.  As  the  amenities  of  parlia- 
mentary usage  suggest,  the  defender  of  her  sex  shall  be 
allowed  to  close  the  discussion.  Ed.] 


THEY  SIMPLY  SHOULDN'T  DO  IT! 

William  O'Hollaken,  Jouk.  4 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  the  privilege  of  criticizing  the 
sacred  peculiarities  of  womenfolk  is  not  included  in  the 
otherwise  excellent  content  of  our  bills  of  rights.  Con- 
gress can  go  wrong  and  all  the  country  heaps  scorn  upon  it.  Let 
our  President  make  a  mistake  and  its  echo  will  ring  over  all  the 
world.    If  the  radio  emits  an  off-color  broadcast,  the  bags  of 
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Jim  Farley's  legions  are  full  of  letters  to  congressmen.  But 
let  our  beloved  American  women  appear  with  what  a  blunter 
generation  would  call  barbaric  war  paint  on  her  nails  (and 
elsewhere),  with  hats  that  would  appear  to  be  the  prized 
creation  of  some  exceptionally  off-balanced  product  of  a 
mental  asylum,  with  skirts  that  seem  to  rise  and  fall  as  rap- 
idly as  the  tide,  and  no  mortal  man  dare  even  to  smile.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  greatest  trepidation  that  I  voice  these  mild 
sentiments  of  doubt  about  women  and  smoking. 

Certainly  I  hope  that  none  of  my  fair  readers  will  be  so 
cruel  as  to  suggest  that  I  would  deny  them  the  right  to  smoke. 
God  forbid!  For  as  we  all  know,  this  is  a  free  country,  and 
each  and  every  one  of  us  has  the  unabridgable  right  to  read 
the  same  billboards,  admire  the  same  movie  stars,  and  in 
general,  to  do  the  myriads  of  ridiculous  things  which  indi- 
cate that  democracy  is  in  working  order.  So  if  there  be  any 
moralist  here  present  who  hopes  to  find  me  boldly  assailing 
that,  or  any  other  right  of  womanhood,  in  the  following 
pages,  let  him  turn  to  the  sports  page  and  forever  save  his 
blood  pressure. 

I  should  be  rather  more  inclined  to  take  the  position  that 
women  are  not  capable  of  smoking.  The  fine  art  of  smoking 
is  as  distant  from  the  average  woman  as  is  the  fine  art  of 
drinking  from  the  St.  Bernard  who  spends  the  better  part  of 
his  days  trotting  about  with  a  jug  of  choice  spirits  about  his 
neck.  There  are,  of  course,  a  great  many  things  that  the 
skirted  legions  can  do  with  deadly  accuracy  and  precision, 
but  I  maintain  that  smoking  is  not  among  them.  Were  it  the 
art  of  being  intuitive,  or  coy,  or  wearing  unusual  clothes,  or 
of  exciting  attention,  or  of  promoting  revolutions,  I  would 
yield  first  place  to  them  without  a  single  drop  of  ink  being 
spilled.  But  of  smoking  I  must  maintain  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  and  against  the  eloquent  shrieks  of  the 
opposition  I  propose  to  pit  the  humble  truths  of  my  side. 


so  THE  CREIGHTON  QUARTERLY 

First,  I  maintain  that  women  do  not  smoke  for  the  pure 
interior  pleasure  that  tobacco  gives  to  man,  for  smoking  is  a 
means  to  various  extrinsic  ends  with  them.  They  prove  it  by 
relying  solely  on  cigarettes.  A  pipe  or  a  cigar  interests  them 
not  at  all.  In  the  matter  of  clothes,  in  which  women  are  in- 
trinsically interested,  there  is  no  possible  avenue  of  original- 
ity that  has  not  been  trampled  by  a  legion  of  women.  But  in 
smoking  they  are  content  to  stick  with  the  first  thing  offered 
them,  which  is  so  sharply  against  the  grain  of  their  character 
that  some  explanation  must  be  offered.  And  that  explanation 
is  that  the  method  of  their  smoking  is  a  matter  of  complete 
indifference  to  them;  their  interest  is  only  in  the  reactions 
that  the  act  of  smoking  produces  in  others. 

Secondly,  I  suggest  that  in  their  smoking  women  are  to  a 
painful  degree  oblivious  of  the  graces  of  social  life.  When  in 
a  mixed  company,  do  they  ask  permission  of  their  non- 
smoking escorts  before  lighting  up !  Sooner  would  Stalin  be 
found  with  a  swastika  pinned  on  his  arm  than  a  woman  be 
found  asking  permission  to  do  the  thing  that  men  are  only 
allowed  to  do  at  the  pleasure  of  femininity. 

Consider  the  typical  woman  smoker.  Any  ordinary  res- 
taurant is  her  natural  habitat.  Any  male  escort  is  her  prey. 
First  of  all,  he  is  expected  to  provide  the  cigarettes.  Habitual 
women  smokers  feel  under  no  more  obligation  to  buy  their 
own  cigarettes  than  convicted  murderers  are  to  buy  their  own 
electric  chairs.  And  no  woman  smoker  feels  the  slightest 
compunction  about  lighting  up  before  a  meal,  though  the 
slightest  bit  of  reflection  should  suggest  that  to  do  so  spoils 
the  whole  affair  for  the  smoker  and  her  companion.  In  my 
time  I  have  heard  of  certain  barbaric  tribes  who  devoured 
their  dessert  before  their  missionary  and  seemingly  thrived 
on  the  inverted  diet,  but  even  they  would  have  choked  had 
someone  ignited  a  peace  pipe  before  the  feasting  began. 
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But  she  has  seized  her  cigarette  by  now.  Observe  her  care- 
fully as  she  taps  it  very  diligently  and  rapidly  on  the  table. 
And  then,  horror  of  horrors,  puts  the  end  she  has  tapped 
against  the  table  in  her  mouth !  Because  this  method  fills  her 
mouth  with  choice  stray  bits  of  tobacco,  she  daintily  showers 
the  atmosphere  and  all  the  neighboring  landscape  with  flakes 
of  amber  snow. 

And  notice,  too,  how  she  holds  her  cigarette.  According  to 
the  dictates  of  feminine  psychology,  every  ordinary  action 
should  be  so  executed  as  to  attract  as  much  attention  as  pos- 
sible. And  smoking  is  no  exception.  So  the  elbow  is  crooked 
and  the  point  brought  gently  to  rest  on  the  table.  Then  the 
forearm  is  allowed  to  extend  upward,  parallel  with  the  body, 
the  cigarette  languidly  retained  between  two  fingers.  The 
theory  is  that  the  burning  tip  of  the  cigarette  becomes  the 
focal  point  of  interest  on  the  table,  a  fit  competitor  of  any 
shrieking  tonsorial  outburst,  scarlet  nails,  or  startling  lipstick. 
Also  by  keeping  the  cigarette  thus  far  away,  the  encumbering 
fumes  get  into  other  people 's  eyes  and  the  smoker  is  happily 
free  of  any  such  embarrassment. 

Not  so  long  ago  a  rash  friend  of  mine  was  driven  to  inquire 
in  gentle,  apologetic  terms  of  the  reasons  that  had  driven  a 
feminine  smoker  to  such  an  extreme.  "Why  it  gives  me  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  hands  in  company,' '  quoth  she  sweetly. 
Another  skirted  addict  declared,  "When  I  light  a  cigar- 
ette somebody  else  has  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  and  that 
puts  me  at  ease. ' ' 

Confronted  with  such  irrefutable  logic,  strong  men  silence 
their  thoughts  and  implore  heaven  for  solace.  But  who  could 
doubt  now  that  it  was  a  woman  and  a  weed  that  the  great 
Roman  saw  when  he  cried,  "0  tempora,  0  mores  !" 

For  in  this  ancient  and  crusty  cynic's  opinion,  if  an  artist 
were  to  portray  all  the  perversity  of  the  world  in  one  elo- 
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quent  symbol,  he  could  best  accomplish  his  task  by  shaping 
one  delicate,  paper  covered  cigarette,  lighting  it  and  allowing 
it  to  dangle  from  a  woman's  lips. 

II 

OHO!  SO  MEN  DO? 

Betty  Blackburne,  Jour.  2 


w 


omen  don't  know  how  to  smoke,"  contends  Gelett 
Burgess  in  Your  Life,  "They  don't  know  where, 
they  don't   know  when,   they   don't  even  know 


why. ' ' 


This  is  the  declaration  for  which  all  men  have  been  waiting. 
Even  Dr.  Alfred  Wiggam  was  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to 
point  to  the  assertion  with  pride.  Uncontested,  it  stands  as  a 
guide-post  for  all  male  inferiority  complexes. 

Well,  Mr.  Burgess,  you  have  opened  an  avenue  of  thought 
on  the  subject  of  smoking.  For  example,  have  you  yet  ob- 
served a  pompous,  self-satisfied  woman  racing  down  the  street 
while  frantically  haggling  the  end  of  a  well-mutilated  cigar! 
No,  it  is  a  crime  of  which  only  a  man  is  capable.  That  cigar 
is  as  much  a  part  of  his  physiognomy  as  his  nose  or  his  ears. 
He  talks  through  it.  He  eats  around  it.  When  he  dozes  off 
in  the  corner  chair,  it  dangles  precariously  from  one  side  of 
his  mouth.  In  all  fairness,  he  should  be  introduced  as  Mr. 
Brown  and  Cigar. 

"With  men,  there  is  a  philosophy  and  a  sentiment  about 
smoking  which  women  don't  and  probably  never  will  under- 
stand." This  is  undoubtedly  the  "sentiment"  which  you  in- 
sist that  your  fellow-man  attaches  to  smoking.  A  modern 
"whither-thou-goest,  I-go"  complex.  After  fruitless  survey, 
we  leave  the  philosophy  angle  to  the  gods.    We  women  simply 
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cannot  appreciate  the  nice  little  sentimental  philosophies 
around  us.  It's  not  that  we  don't  try.  Every  time  that  we 
see  a  lovely  tie,  an  immaculate  suit,  a  well-starched  shirt 
being  sprinkled  generously  with  homely  little  bits  of  ash,  we 
pull  ourselves  up  by  acknowledging  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing to  the  situation  which  we  have  overlooked.  We  even  try 
to  remember  that  cigar  ashes,  ground  into  our  pet  rug  will 
preserve  it  from  moths.  It's  a  rather  poor  attempt  because 
we're  sure  that  there  aren't  any  moths  there  anyhow.  But  we 
do  try.  We  even  retain  the  same  wholesome  respect  for  the 
offender  after  having  watched  him  bounce  up  and  down  all 
during  the  conversation  to  brush  himself  off.  We  realize  that 
he  still  has  a  vestige  of  pride.  He  brushes  himself  off.  We're 
quite  satisfied. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  man  knows  where  to  smoke, 
women  smokers  will  be  delighted  to  learn  that  it  is  now  their 
privilege  (all  ovation  to  the  splendid  example  prof  erred  for 
them)  to  smoke  on  street  cars,  in  crowded  elevators,  between 
the  acts,  while  having  shoes  shined,  and  during  street  corner 
conversations.  They  may  smoke  immediately  upon  rising 
and  just  before  retiring.  They  may  smoke  when  leaving  a 
classroom  and  inhale  their  last  delicious  drag  at  the  door  of 
another.  Briefly :  they  may  smoke  anywhere  that  the  draft  is 
sufficiently  controlled  to  enable  them  to  get  a  light. 

Until  now  it  has  been  a  woman's  sorry  plight  to  accept 
the  proferred  cigarette  either  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  smok- 
ing, to  soothe  jangled  nerves  (plug),  or  as  a  subtle  means  of 
self -protection.  But  now!  Ah,  now  she  may  offer  the  male 
perennial  as  to  the  "why?"  of  smoking:  "For  the  sentiment 
and  philosophy  of  it."  Not  that  she  hasn't  thought  of  it 
before.  She  never  knew  until  now  that  she  could  get  away 
with  it. 
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Your  most  vulnerable  complaint  against  conflagration  in 
the  feminine  hands  is  that  it  makes  them  "less  kissable."  It 
speaks  well  for  your  appeal,  sir,  that  the  girl  whom  you  are 
about  to  kiss  should  evince  more  interest  in  an  inanimate 
cigarette  at  such  a  crucial  moment.  We  dread  the  day  when 
you  discover  that  one  can  smoke  and  kiss  at  the  same  time. 
We  will  then  be  devoid  of  all  protection.  And  oh,  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, in  spite  of  the  ads,  have  you  ever  battled  the  pertina- 
cious evidence  of  a  good,  strong  cigar? 

Following  your  lead,  we  pause  only  briefly  upon  the  cigar- 
ette tapping  trick  performed  by  all  males  from  the  ages  of 
sixteen  to  sixty.  Once  having  brought  our  attention  to  the 
violent  trip-hammer  motion  set  into  action  by  each  man  who 
extracts  a  poor  defenseless  cigarette  from  the  pack,  we  can 
only  surmise  that  the  unconscious  intent  is  to  accomplish  a 
neat  little  job  of  accordion  pleating  on  the  thing  before  smok- 
ing it.  Is  it  any  wonder  then,  that  women  shout ' l  Tovarich ! ' ' 
and  dart  into  the  fray  with  cigarettes  tapping  furiously? 
Fortunately,  the  main  object  of  before-smoking  activities,  that 
of  disengaging  as  much  tobacco  and  wet  paper  from  the  rest 
as  is  utterly  possible,  is  banned  in  polite  feminine  society.  A 
woman  simply  cannot  capture  the  enjoyment  with  which  men 
are  able  to  temporarily  camouflage  themselves  with  tobacco 
and  ashes.  A  distinct  lack  of  artistic  appreciation  on  her  part ! 

When  the  ordeal  is  finished  and  the  cigarette  is  puffing  its 
last,  a  distinct  difference  between  the  male  and  female  smoker 
rises  insistently  to  the  fore.  The  woman  will ' '  viciously  grind 
and  twist  the  fiery  life  out  of  the  stub";  but  not  the  man! 
No,  he  leaves  it  to  smoulder  and  smoke  among  ashes  and 
other  discarded  cigarettes  until  it  creates  the  aroma  of  burn- 
ing shoes.  Disgusted  glances  and  perceptible  tappings  of  the 
foot  leave  him  unmoved.  He  is  impervious  to  the  pleading 
glances  for  mercy  cast  his  way.  The  blue  haze  bothers  him 
not  a  whit.    It  does  not  interfere  with  his  eating,  his  drink- 
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ing,  his  thoughts.  His  sense  of  smell,  so  acute  when  discern- 
ing faint  traces  of  smoke  upon  his  feminine  companion,  goes 
out  for  a  snack.    Or  maybe  it  takes  in  a  movie. 

Under  no  circumstances  does  it  return  until  he  is  ready  to 
leave.  When  he  has  accumulated  a  sizeable  pile  upon  the  ash- 
tray in  front  of  him,  we  sit  breathless,  fully  expecting  him  to 
extract  a  blanket  from  his  hip  pocket  and  to  send  smoke  sig- 
nals to  a  pal  across  the  way.  Or  perhaps  to  roast  a  dozen  hot 
dogs.  But  he  doesn't.  He  just  sits  there  and  basks  in  it.  The 
emptying  of  the  offending  ashtray  merely  serves  to  goad  him 
on  toward  a  bigger  and  better  smoke  screen.  Maybe  it's  just 
as  well,  for  at  least  our  attention  is  not  distracted.  We  don't 
even  try  to  look  around.  We  know  very  well  that  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  see  the  floor  show,  our  friends,  the  drunk 
over  in  the  corner.  It's  not  so  bad.  We  know  that  there  is 
life  around  us.    We  can  hear  it  -  -  and  smell  it. 

We  women  will  gracefully  ignore  the  pipe  smoker.  Virile 
and  manly,  the  Tarzan  of  the  pipe  could  not  use  our  scorn. 
Poor  dear,  he  has  trouble  enough  of  his  own.  It  requires  all 
of  his  concentration  to  keep  his  pipe  lit.  We  tried  to  take  a 
pipe  smoker  to  a  gathering  which  required  a  greater  amount 
of  conversation  than  monosyllables.  We  blame  no  one  but 
ourselves.  We  should  have  known  better.  After  years  of 
practice,  some  pipe  smokers  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  curt 
"yes,"  "no,"  or  "maybe"  between  sucks;  but  we  refuse  to 
count  on  it.  If  it  were  action  and  not  words  that  scored  with 
us,  he  would  be  the  top  man  for  all  occasions.  The  repeated 
trips  for  matches,  matches,  and  more  matches,  still  hold  us 
spellbound.  The  aura  leaves  our  signal-sending  friend  wait- 
ing at  the  starting  gate. 

We  view  the  activities  of  taking  the  weapon  apart,  cleaning 
it,  examining  its  cake,  and  restoring  it  to  its  original  shape 
with  the   same   spellbound   awe  which  attended  our  initial 
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glimpse  of  this  great  rite.  Did  we  leave  you  with  the  impres- 
sion that  he  doesn't  talk  at  all?  That's  untrue,  of  course  he 
does.  With  our  pipe  smoker,  we  must  be  content  to  listen 
wide-eyed  to  an  up-to-the-minute  account  on  the  new  water- 
proofed bowl  of  the  Kaywoodies.  The  streamlined  briar  or 
the  air  conditioned  corn  cob  must  continue  to  amaze  us.  At 
the  suggestion  that  he  allow  the  trusty  briar  a  few  moments 
rest,  the  pipe  smoker  with  injured  air  will  carefully  explain 
that  thanks  to  the  briar  (good  old  briar!),  all  neighboring 
mosquitos  have  hastily  left  for  remote  parts.  We  believe  him. 
We'd  like  to  do  the  same  thing.  "Furthermore,"  he  explains, 
"none  of  them  will  come  near. "  We  believe  that  too ;  and  we 
wearily  debate  with  ourselves  whether  any  gain  would  be 
made  by  tactlessly  pointing  out  that  not  only  had  the  mos- 
quitos fled,  but  that  no  other  sane  insects  or  mammalia  would 
consider  dropping  near.  It  would  be  touche.  But  it  would 
also  be  wasted.  After  two  days  of  this  we  invariably  return 
with  a  sigh  to  the  smoke  screen;  for  when  a  pipe  is  out,  it's 
out;  but  when  it  is  lit,  it's  a  terror! 

With  a  good  bath  and  a  careful  hairwash,  all  traces  of  the 
pipe  are  gone,  and  we  find  ourselves  helplessly  considering 
the  prospect  of  another  delightful  week-end.  It's  a  vicious 
circle.  We've  stopped  trying  to  fight  back.  We're  licked,  and 
we  admit  it. 

No,  Mr.  Burgess,  we  women  simply  cannot  take  our  smok- 
ing seriously.  We  refuse  to  allow  the  lack  of  a  cigarette  to 
interfere  with  our  enjoyment  of  an  evening.  We  do  not  view 
the  situation  as  a  matter  of  lif e-and-death ;  nor  can  we  re- 
member starting  a  furious  storm  because  there  was  no 
cigarette  in  the  house.  If  we  must  have  one,  we  go  out  and 
get  it.  We  consider  any  discussion  a  strenuous  waste  of  time. 
That  is  without  a  doubt  due  to  our  scandalous  lack  of  value. 
We  fail  to  appreciate  the  virtue  of  a  cigarette  to  the  extent 
that  we  will  raise  a  riot,  wake  the  baby,  kick  over  the  lamp,  or 
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growl  at  the  dog  merely  because  there  is  nothing  to  smoke. 
It's  a  shame  that  we  are  so  unfeeling. 

Sad  to  say,  we  cherish  no  illusions.  If  we  are  inveterate 
smokers,  Ave  admit  it.  We  refuse  to  snap  our  fingers  and 
prattle:  "Poof!  I  could  give  it  up  just  like  that  and  never 
miss  it. ' '  We  're  naive ;  but  not  to  that  extent.  We  know  that 
we  couldn't  do  it.  And  that  if  we  could,  we  wouldn't.  We 
enjoy  it.  But  men?  The  pride  of  their  lives  is  to  throw  out 
a  goodly  supply  of  tobacco  and  to  insist  that  "That  phase  is 
finished. ' '  We  never  worry  about  such  magnificent  gestures. 
We  even  anticipate  the  calmness  with  which  they  will  snatch 
up  a  cigarette  the  following  day ;  for  we  have  learned  not  to 
expect  a  sheepish  grin  or  a  plausible  alibi.  We  know  before 
they  begin  that  their  abstinence  has  (1)  kept  them  awake 
nights,  (2)  made  them  nervous  and  irritable,  (3)  been  harm- 
ful both  to  their  nerves  and  to  their  health,  (4)  made  them 
the  brunt  of  office  scorn,  and  that  (5)  the  boss  had  offered  a 
smoke  which  could  not  have  been  refused.  We  know  their 
excuses  well.  We  would  probably  make  very  good  men 
smokers  ourselves  if  we  could  believe  ourselves  so  com- 
pletely. But  we  cannot.  We  are  doomed  to  be  women 
smokers. 

In  looking  at  the  thing  as  a  whole,  Mr.  Burgess,  we  can 
quite  frankly  agree  with  you  that  no  woman  ever  indulged  in 
that  serious  occupation  of  smoking  quite  like  a  man.  And 
frankly,  too,  we  can  tell  you  why;  for  who  on  the  good  green 
earth  would  want  to — but  a  man? 


